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D SS 


ABBREVIATIONS 


M 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. — Anno Hijrae (A.D. 622), 
Ak.—Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. — Aquila. 
Arab. — Árabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary.= Aryan. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT=Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
cf. =compare. 
et. — contrast. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
gr e E or editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Bae En 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV=English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. =German. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 
Huy = Himyaritie. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Iran. — Iranian. 


Isr. = Jeraclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX -Septnagint. 
Min. = Minzan. 

'| MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. —note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P= Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. — Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
RV=Revised Version. 
RVm- Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Talm. =Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
"Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH = Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 
La-Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt= Deuteronomy. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg - Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,9 S=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth — Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis=Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Eeclesi- Pr. Man= Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three = Song of the Three Maccabees. 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt- Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 anà 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James, 
Gal = Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col z Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn 1, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev —- Revelation. 
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UI. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. | 

Baldwin = Diet, of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth = Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (21894). 

Beuzinger = Zeb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann — Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns-Sachau = Syr.- köm. Jecchtsbuch aus dem 
J'ünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge-- Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio = Dict. des ant. grec. et Tom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye— Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.?, 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen= Die Philos. d Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= drabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realencyclopd die für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zópffel = Lexicon f. Theol. wu. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt — Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange Etudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir- Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopzedias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHR= American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philology. 

AJ Ps- American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL- American Journal of Semitic Languages 
aud Literature. 

AJTÀ — American Journal of Theology. 

AMG — Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

AE = Anthropological be 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS — Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack- Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa = Eealencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de Part dans lantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1856. 

Roscher= Lez. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer- GJV?, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.J. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade — Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend = Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Landt’, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of thc Semites?, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology?, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen? 2 Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)= Primitive Culture’, 1891 [11903]. 

Ueberweg — Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber=Jiidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften 2, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Anc. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson- Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Dic gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden?, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG — Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWHI= Archeological Survey of W. India. 

AZ — Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG = Beitrüge zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzseh aud Haupt). 

BCH - Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE = Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG - Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ — Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL-Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR - Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=Bulletindela Soc. d' Anthropologie de Lyon. 

BSAP — Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIDL= Comptes rendus de l'Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBITS=Caleutta Duddhist Text Society. 

CE — Catholic Encyclopædia. 

CF 2 Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS — Cults of the Greek States (l'arnell). 

CI — Census of India. 

CI A — Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE = Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG = Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL=Corpus inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS- Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT? ; sce below]. 

GRE — Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography  (Smith- 


Wace). 

DOG — Diet, of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI - Diet. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNJB — Dict. of National Biography. 

DPAP — Dict. of EE and Psychology. 

DWAW=Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopedia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM-Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI-Encyclopaedia of Isläm. 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

EzpT = Expository Times. 

FHG=Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ=Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen), 

GIA P=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP — Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJ V z Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI-Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings! Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI=History ot Israel. 

HJ — Hibbert Journal. 

HJP History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handwörterbuch. 

IA Indian Antiqnary. 

[CC = International Critical Commentary. 

ICO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICE-Yndian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Greece (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA —Inserip. Greer Antiquissime. 

IGI= Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE =1nternational Journal of Ethics. 

ITL-International Theological Library. 

JA= Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI-—Jonrnal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Societ y. 

JASB Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe- Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS- Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

JD= Journal des Débats. 

JDTh - Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE = Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS- Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPA- Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

J ES - Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT*=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT=Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (IIartland). 

LSSt- Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Melasine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH — Monumenta Germanis Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft für jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

J GV J = Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums, 

NBAC= NuovoBullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC=Nineteenth Century. 

NHWDB=Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS- Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


fiir Wissenschaft des 
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PASB= Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopádie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Päli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d'Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

RC= Revue Critiqne. 

RCel=Revue Celtique. 

RCh= Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM=Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclopádie. 

REG= Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

fig = Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ — Revue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d'Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR= Revue de l'Histoire des Religions. 

RM I = Revue du monde musulman. 

EN — Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh= Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d'Épigraphie et d'Hist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI — Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= Recueil de Travaux rélatifs à l'Archéologie 
et à la Philologie. 

RTP — Revue des traditions populaires. 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RFV V -Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 





LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W=Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB —Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK zStudien und Kritiken. 

SM A =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsherichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW -Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES =Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ =Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

TAT- Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE- Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

T. GT == Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche, 
ology. 

TU —'Texte und Untersuchungen. 

IVA I-— Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA — Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für ägyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP - Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins, 

ZE = Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPRP = Dance für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 


ASHTART (ASETORETE), ASTARTE 
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value of the ash-hills as contributing to archeo- 
legical knowledge or to a better understanding of 
the early religion of Irán. The study of the ash- 
mounds should furthermore he brought into con- 
nexion with the entire subject ef kitchen-middens, 


cromlechs, and cairns. 

LITERATURE.— For bibliographical references and a description 
and photographic illustrations of ths Urumiah hillocks, see 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York and London, 
1906, pp. 90-97. A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 


ASHTART (ASHTORETH), ASTARTE.— 
‘Ashtart nınwy) was a goddess worshipped by the 
Canaanites, Hebrews, Phænicians, and in Phen. 
colonies. This vocalization of the name is attested 
not only by ‘Athtar, ‘Attar, etc. in the cognate 
languages, but by the earliest decumentary evi- 
dence. In the Amarna Letters (Winckler, 142. 10, 
237. 21) it appears as AsA-tar-tu, In a Bab. tablet 
(PSBA, Mar. 1889, p. 174 ff.) Ash-tar-tu is given 
a8 the Pal. equivalent of Ishtar, and in the treaty 
between Esarhaddon and Ba‘al of Tyre As-tar-tu 
is named as one of the chief gods of Tyre (Bezeld, 
Catalogue, 539). The Gr. transliteration is 'Ac- 
tdprn, which appears even in the LXX along with 
'Acrapó0. Augustine (Quest. in Jud. 16) gives 
Estart or Astart. The pronunciation mhgy, ‘Ash- 
toreth, of MT is probably due to the substitution 
ef the vowels of bosheth, ‘shameful thing,’ as in 
EE, fer ‘Melech’ (Nëldeke, GGA, 1884, p. 
1029). 

I. Origin.—As to the origin of ‘Ashtart, opinions 
differ. emmel (Zwei Jagdinschr. 22), Delitzsch 
(Assyr. Lesestücke*, s.v.), Driver (Hastings’ DB 
i. 168), Zimmern (KAT? 420 f.), Jastrow (Die Rel. 
Bab. 81, 207 f£.) held that she is derived from the 
Babylenian geddessIshtar. In favour of this view 
are the facts that Ishtar is mentiened in Bab. 
inscriptions long before the earliest mention of 
‘Ashtart, that Palestine was profoundly influenced 
by Bab. religien during the third millennium B.c., 
and that Ishtar is called Ashirat (änt, ‘musterer 
ef the gods,’ which suggests a derivation of her 
name from Bab. askäru, the same root from which 
Ashshur and Asherah may come (cf. Jensen, KIB 
vi. 409 f.). 

There are, however, a number ef difficulties in 
the way of this theory :—(1) This deity is found 
not merely in Babylonia and Assyria, but alse in 
Canaan and among all the ether Semites. In Syria 
she appears as ‘Attar or ‘Atar (see art. ATAR- 
GATIS); in Moab, as ‘Ashtar (see art. MOABITES) ; 
in South Arabia, as ‘Athtar (see art. SABHANS) ; 
and in Abyssinia, as ‘A star (Müller, Epigr. Denkm. 
aus Abessinien, 37f.). In classical Arabie her 
name does net occur, though she herself is known 
under such epithets as al-Laé and al-‘Uzza (cf. 
Hered. iii. 8, where a/-Là? is identified with Urania 
= Astarte). It is hard to believe that the cult of 
Ishtar spread to all these races, since no other 
Bab. deity found such wide acceptance. It is more 
natural to suppose that ‘Ashtar was a primitive 
Semitic goddess. (2) The phonetic changes that 
this name undergoes in passing from one dialect to 
another indicate that it is primitive Semitic. In 
Bab. x and p are not distinguished. If Ishtar had 
been the original form, the appearance ef the initial 
y with the vowel a in all the cognates would have 
heen impossible, and the second consonant would 
net have undergene the regular mutation Heb. d= 


Arab. o= Aram. A. (3) The addition of the fem. 
ending £ in ‘Ashtar(t) is adverse to the theory of 
a direct berrewing ef the Bab. Ishtar. (4) The 
absence ef the fem. ending in ‘Ashtar, Ishtar, 
favours the theory of a primitive Semitic rather than 
a Bab. origin ef the name. Befere the Semitic 
languages diverged from one another, the fem, end- 
ing was already developed, but a number of primi- 


tive words found in all the dialects, such as oy, bi 
are fem. without fem. endar, To this class Ishtar- 
‘Attar appears to belong. If the Babylonians had 
coined this name after their separation from the 
parent stock, they weuld have appended the fem. 
ending. (5) The different genders of the name in 
the dialects witness to its primitive character. In 
South Arabia ‘Athtar is masc., in Meab also EP: 
parently in the compound ‘Ashtar-Chemosh. If 
these cults had been derived from Babylonia, where 
Ishtar was fem., the change of sex would have been 
impossible. If, on the other hand, ‘Ashtar was a 
primitive Semitic name of some physical object, 
this might have been regarded as fem. by one 
tribe Se masc. by another, just as in South Arabia 
shams, ‘the sun,’ was fem., while elsewhere it was 
usually masculine. (6) One of the mest marked 
characteristics of the Babylonian Ishtar is her con- 
nexion with the planet Venus. There is no trace 
of this in other early Semitic religions, and this 


makes it imprebable that she is the DR e of 
‘Ashtar, ‘Athtar, ete. (7) The use of the 5 ural 
‘ashtäröth in the sense of ‘offspring’ (Dt 7% 


284- 18. 61) cannot be explained from the geddess 
Ishtar, but points to a primitive Semitic root ey, 
The Bab. association of Ishtar with "ex, accord- 
ingly, is to be regarded as merely one of the 

unning combinations of which there are so many 
instances in Bab. literature. 

2. Original sex and character.— If ‘Ashtar- 
*Athtar was a primitive Semitic name, the question 
then arises as to its original gender: as it 
masculine, as in South Arabia and Abyssinia (CIS 
IV. i. 40. 4, 41. 2f.,46.5; Hommel, Aufs. u. Abh. 34; 
Mordtmann, Him. Ins. 862, 8862; Müller, ZDMG 
xxxvii. 4. 326; Barten, Hebraica, x. 52-59, 202- 
205), and apparently in Moab (Mesha Ins. 17; 
Barton, Sem. Origins, 141); er feminine, as in 
Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, Canaan, Israel, Phe- 
nicia, and the Pheenician colonies? Zimmern 
(KAT? 420) holds that it was originally masc., 
on acceunt of the absence ef the fem. ending, but 
this proves nothing if the werd belongs to the 
earliest period ef Semitie language. audissin 
(P.RE? 152) suggests that there were originally beth 
a male and a female ‘Ashtar, just as there were 
ilu and ilat, Ba'al and Ba‘alat ; but no other case 
exists where the fem. is expressed by the same 
word as the masculine. The mest likely view is 
that ‘Ashtar was originally feminine. is is the 
gender in all the Semitic languages except South 
Arabic and Meabite, and therefere is probably 
primitive. It corresponds also with early Semitic 
secial organization. There is a large bedy of evi- 
dence te shew that the Semites before their separa- 
tien passed threugh a matriarchal stage of seciety 
(see W. R. Smith, Kinship, 131 ff. ; Barten, Sem. 
Origins, 30ff.). The tribe was a group of people 
inhabiting a particular oasis in the Arabian desert. 
It was made up of mothers and their brothers and 
ehildren. The fathers were men of other tribes, 
dwelling in ether oases, who centracted only tem- 
perary unions with the mothers. Descent was 
traced threugh the mether, and she was the head 
of the clan in peace and in war. In such a seciety 
the chief deity of the tribe must have been cen- 
ceived as a counterpart of the human matriarch. 
Male divinities might exist and be known as bn, 
‘maternal unele’ (cf. 2725n, sant, but they would 
not be called ‘father,’ and would play so unim- 
portant a part that they would survive ouly 
sporadically in later religion. This view is con- 
firmed by the fact that all those traits which are 
oldest and mest permanent in the character of 
*Ashtart-Ishtar are those which for other reasons 
we must predicate ef the ancient Semitic tribal 
mother. 

(1) She is the goddess of untrammelled sexual 
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love. 1n the Ea-bani episode of the Gilgamesh Epic, 
one of the earliest monuments of Bab. literature 
(KIB vi. 166-171), she is represented as forming 
numerous unions which bring mischief to her 
suitors. In the Descent to Hades (KIB vi. 86f.), 
sexual relations among men and animals cease the 
moment that she enters the under world. Prosti- 
tution as a religious rite in her service is widely 
attested: in Babylonia, by the Gilgamesh Epic 
(KIB vi. 122-129), Herodotus (i. 199), Strabo (xvi. 
1, 20), Ep. Jer 8 (=Bar 69); in Syria, by Lucian 
(Dea Syr. 22, 43); in Arabia, by Theodoret (Hist. 
Relig., ed. Sirmond, iii. 883; cf. Wellhausen, Reste?, 
44); in the Pheenician colonies at Carnage. Cyprus, 
and Sicily, by Augustine (Civ. Dei, ii. 4), Herodotus 
(i. 199), CIS 1. i. 86, Clement of Alexandria (Pro- 
treptikos, 12f.), Arnobius (adv. Gent. v. 19), Justin 
(xviii. 5), Strabo (vi. 2.5). Among the Hebrewsiand 
Phenicians, gedëshóth, or * temple harlots,’ are often 
mentioned, but they are not expressly connected 
with the cult of *Ashtart (yet cf. Herod. i. 105). 
If, however, they helonged to her in the colonies, 
they donbtless belonged to her also in the home 
country. Ba‘alat, ‘mistress,’ the goddess of Gebal 
(Byblus) is only a title of ‘Ashtart, and prostita- 
tion in her service is described by Lucian (Dea Syr. 
6ff.). The identification of ‘Ashtart with Aphro- 
dite hy both the Greeks and the Phenicians is also 
evidence of her sexual character. In this aspect 
she is clearly a counterpart of the ancient Semitic 
woman, who bestowed her love as she pleased upon 
men of other and often hostile tribes, who was 
courted at the risk of life (cf. Mufallagät of 
Labid 16-19, of *Antarah 5-22, of Hárith 1-9), and 
who had frequent occasion to bewail the death of 
some Adonis. 

(2) ‘Ashtart-Ishtar is a goddess of maternity and 
Fertility. With her is associated her son Tammuz 
(see art. TAMMUZ) Under the title blit ilé, 
‘ mistress of the gods,’ she is represented in Assyr.- 
Bab. art bearing on her left arm a child, which 
she suckles at her breast, while with her right 
hand she caresses or blesses it (Bezold, ZA ix. 121, 
line 5). She is called bänat-iläni, ‘creatrix of 
the gods’ (Haupt, Akkadische und sumerische 
Keilschrifttexte, 116f. obv. 6). She is often desig- 
nated the ‘mother’ or ‘creatrix’ of men (cf. 
Zimmern, KAT 428f). In the Deluge Story 
(KIB vi. 988f.) men are described as her off- 
spring. In Babylon she was known as Mwallidtu 
or Mulittu (nq), ‘she who causes to bear,’ from 
which is derived the name Mylitta in Herodotus, 
i. 131, 199 (Jensen, Kosmologie, 294, 515). In a 
Sabean inscription (JA, 8 sér. ii. 256 ff.) *Athtar, 
who is commonly male, is called ‘the mistress, 
mother-'Athtar, and is described as the giver of 
children. In Arabia the goddess was comparable 
to the Virgin Mary with the child Jesus (Epi- 
phanius, Panarion, li.) The existence of the 
same conception in the West is attested by the 
Carthaginian proper name nminwyox, "Ashtart is a 
mother’ (CIS 263), by the title ‘mother’ applied to 
the Paphian goddess, and by numerous myths of 
the sons of ‘Ashtart (Aphrodite, Venus). In this 
aspect also she is the counterpart of the ancient 
Semitic woman, the fruitful mother of the children 
of the tribe. 

(3) ‘Ashtart-Ishtar is a war-goddess. She appears 
to Ashurbanipal robed in flames, with quivers on 
the right hand and on the left, a bow in her left 
hand, while with her right she draws a sword out 
of its sheath (KJB ü. 227, 251). In Babylonian art 
she-is often depicted fully armed, standing on a 
leopard or a lion. In one hymn (Reisner, 108“) she 
says of herself, ‘Into battle I fly like a swallow.’ 
In like manner the Canaanite ‘Ashtart was re- 
garded by the Egyptians as a war-goddess (Z4 ix. 
[1871] 119), and was depicted standing on a lion 
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(Müller, Asien, 3181.) The armour of Saul was 
placed as a trophy in the temple of the Philistine 
‘Ashtart (18 319). Her statue at Cythera, a 
Pheenician colony, was in full armour (Pausan. iii. 
23. 1), and there is little donbt that the armed 
Aphrodite and armed Venus of Gr.-Rom. art 
were perpetuations of Phoenician types. ‘Attar at 
Hierapolis rode on a lion (Macrobius, Sat. i. 23. 
18f) This warlike character of ‘Ashtart stands 
in marked contrast to her maternal character, and 
is the basis of an antithesis often found in Gr. 
and Lat. poets. It finds a natural explanation in 
the analogy of the ancient Semitic matriarch, who 
was not ouly the mother of her tribe, but, like 
Deborah (J g 57-15) and Samsi queen of Aribi (KIB 
ii. 54 f.), its leader in battle. 

Other traits of *Ashtart-Ishtar are local or late, 
so that they cannot have belonged to the primitive 
conception of this deity. In Babylonia she is 
identified with the planet Venus (also with Sirius 
and Virgo), but this does not appear elsewhere, 
except in late writers who have been influenced by 
Babylonian theology (e.g. Suidas and Zonaras, Lez. 


s.v. ; Lydus, de Mens. iv. 44 ; Athenzus, ix. 392 D: 
Myth. Vatic. i. 17, ii. 37, ñi, 8; Philo Bybl. in 


Müller, Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, ii. 
569. 24). The identification of ‘Ashtart with the 
moon by Lucian (Dea Syr. 4) and Herodian (v. 6. 4) 
is unconfirmed by ancient evidence, and is due to 
theological speculation. The horns with which 
goddesses are depicted in Pheenician art are not 
those of the crescent moon bnt of a cow, and are 
probably derived írom the Egyptian Hathor, 
with whom ‘Ashtart was early identified (Müller, 
Asien, 314). On 'Ashtaroth Qarnaim, ‘‘Ashtart 
of the two horns,’ see Moore, JBL xvi. 155 ff. 

In the light of the foregoing facts, the original 
conception of *Ashtar(t) as a divine counterpart 
of the human matriarch seems to be established. 
When society changed from a matriarchate to a 
patriarchate, either a male deity was exalted to 
the chief place, and ‘Ashtar(t) became his consort, 
as in Canaan, or her sex was changed, as in South 
Arabia and Moab, This could be done the mora 
readily since her name had originally no feminine 
ending. 

3. Etymology of name.—The original character of ‘Ashtar(t) 


must guide us in the effort to find an etymology and a meanin, 
for her name. If it is primitive Semitic, it muet he deriv 


from the root “shar, Heb. ËY, Arab. Ae, Aram. 34s. 


The t ia infixed after the analogy of the Arab. vni. stem ?gtatala 
and Assyr. kitshudu, and is transposed with the sibilant after 
the analogy of Heb. hishtakdwah and Assyr. gashdu for gadshu. 
In Heb. and Aram. "Zy means ‘to be rich,’ which represents 


^. ^ 
Arab. pe rather than ps and therefore throws no light 


on the primitive meaning of SES 


In Arab. the common meaning for 'athara is ‘stumble,’ but 
‘athr and ‘athari, or ‘aththari, are used of palm-trees or seed- 
produce which are watered naturally; and ‘Athůr means ‘a 
channel to irrigate a palm tree such as is termed bal’ (Lane, Lez. 
8.v.). If these words are primitive and not loan-words, the root 
may mean ‘to be watered.’ The parallelism in Ps 6510 suggests 
the possibility of a similar meaning for "WY. Ifeo, ‘ashtar ina 
reflexive sense may mean ‘the eelf-watering,’ i.e. ‘the spring,’ 
and in a passive sense ‘the watered’ or ‘fertilized,’ as in the 
Heb. ‘ashidréth=‘ offspring’ or ‘lambs.’ All this, however, ie 
very uncertain. 

It does not seem unnatural that the primitive Semites should 
have regarded the numen of a spring as a divine matriarch, such 
as we have seen ‘Ashtar(t) to be. To the spring, man and beast 
owed their lives in the arid desert. It formed the oasis about 
which as a centre the trihe rallied. It nourished the date palm, 
which furnished food, and which emphasized sex by its distinc- 
tion of male and female trees, and its need of artificial cross- 
pollination. Everywhere throughout the Semitic world springa 
were holy (cf. Baudissin, Studien, ii. 148-184), and the same is 
true even in modern Arabia and Syria (Curtiss, Ursem. Rel., 
94-96, 113-115). In the Sahzan inscriptione ‘Athtar is entitled 
‘Lord of the water-supply' (CIS rv. i. 41; ZDMG liv. 245), and 
is described as the giver of harvests (CIS rv. ii. 104, 105). Al- 
‘Uzzd, ‘the mighty,’ title of the fem. ‘Athtar, was connected 
with the sacred spring Zemzem at Mecca (Wellhausen, Restei, 
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84-45, 103). In a Bab. hymn (Haupt, Akkadische und aumer- 
ische Keilschrifttezte, 110 1.) tahtar is deacrihed as ‘the one who 
causes verdure to spring forth, . . . creatrix of everything.’ Of 
Atargatis, Plutarch saya, ‘She is the divinity whoout of moisture 
produces the seeds of all things.’ Her chief sanctuary Hier- 
apolis hore the native name of Mabbog (Bambyce; Ge, y33D 
‘spring '), and had a lake full of sacred fishea. At Aekalon 
also she had a lake and sacred fishea, and waa represented as 
a mermaid with a fish's tail (eee art. ATARGAT18). One of the 
chief sanctuaries of the Phan. ‘Ashtart wee at Aphaka (= P'OR, 
‘water-course’), at the point where the Adonis River burats 
out of a cave in the side of Mt. Lehanon. Many nymphs of 
fountains and etreame in Phon. settlements may he only variant 
forms of 'Ashtart. On the whole, therefore, the etymolo 
which connects ‘Ashtart with a root meaning ‘to be watered,’ 
and interprets it as the numen of a spring, cannot be regarded 
ag unreasonable (eee W. R. Smith, Semites?, 100; Wellhausen, 
Reste?, 140; Lagarde, Ges. Abh. 14; Halévy, REJ ix. 1821.; 
Hoffmann, Phan. Ins. 211. ; Baudissin, Jahve et Moloch, 231. ; 
Schlottmann, ZDMG xxiv. 65711. ; Noldeke, ZDMG xl. 742; 
Barton, Sem. Origins, 1021. ; Haupt, ZDMG xxxiv. 758). 

4. Primitive worship. — Aa to the manner in 
which ‘Ashtar(t) was worshipped in primitive 
times, we can only conjecture that those rites 
which are most ancient and most prevalent 
among the Semites were originally consecrated 
to her. Some offerings were cast into the sacred 
spring, as in Arabia (Wellhausen, Reste?, 76), 
and in modern Syria (Curtiss, Ursem. Rel. 
114, 270); but in other cases, such as bloody 
sacrifices, this was impracticable, and another 
point of contact with the goddess was needed. 

his was found in the massébah, or ‘standing 
stone,’ which was erected as a beth-el, or ‘abode 
of deity,’ near the spring. On this victims might 
be slain and offerings might be poured with- 
out contaminating the sacred waters. This was 
the form of the goddess at Petra (Epiphanius, 
Panarion, li.) Down to the latest times the 
‘Ashtart-Aphrodite of Paphos was identified with 
such a stone (Tacitus, Hist. ii. 3; Serv. Aen. i. 720; 
Head, Hist. Num. 628). The Ba‘alat of Gebal 
was similarly represented, to judge from a coin 
of this city (Pietschmann, Phönizier, 200). In 
Canaanite temples in general massöböth rather 
than images seem to have embodied the mother- 
goddess. This is alluded to apparently in Jer 2? 
*who say to the stone, Thou hast brought me 
forth’ (see art. MASSEBAH). The sacred precinct 
around the massébah was enclosed with ’dshérim, 
or ‘totem posts,’ which also received religions 
reverence and were early identified with ‘Ashtar(t) 
(see art. POLES) Offerings were made of the 
fruits of the earth and of the increase of the flocks 
and herds, The first-born of animals were sacred. 
Circumcision was practised as a consecration of 
the reproductive powers, and the first-born child 
was sacrificed in order to secure increased fertility. 
In Gezer, where the cult of the mother-goddess is 
everywhere in evidence, the remains of hundreds 
of new-born infants have been discovered around 
the standing stones of the high place (for the 
existence of this custom among the Arabs, see Isaac 
of Antioch, ed. Bickell, 220) A spring feast was 
celebrated at the time when the lambs were born, 
and an autumnal festival at the time of the gather- 
ing of the date harvest. These occasions were 
marked by great sexual licence (see W. R. Smith, 
Semites?, 469 ff.; Wellhausen, Reste?, 94-101; 
Barton, Sem. Origins, 108-115 ; and art. SEMITES). 

5. History of cult.—1f ‘Ashtart was a primitive 
Semitic deity, she must have been brought into 
Canaan by the first Semitic settlers. Her name 
first appears in the annals of Thothmes IM, (B.C. 
1478) in the name of the city ‘A-s-ti-ra-tu (Müller, 
Asien, 162, 313). In the Amarna Letters (c. B.C. 
1400) this city is mentioned (KJB v., Let. 142. 10 
237.21). In the treaty of peace between Rameses It. 
and Khetasar (c. B.C. 1270) the ‘Ashtart of theland 
of the Hittites is named (Breasted, Egyp. Records, 
iii. 172). Evidently the Canaanite mother-deity 
was so well known to the Egyptians that her name 


served as a general designation for foreign goddesses 
(Müller, Asien, 313f.). In the mound of Gezer a 
large number of plaques have been discovered in 

re-Israelite levels, representing a nude deity who 
is doubtless ‘Ashtart. No other images, except of 
Egyptian origin, are found in these levels, and 
this indicates that ‘Ashtart remained the principal, 
if not the exclusive, deity of the ancient Canaanites 
as of the primitive Semites (see art. CANAANITES). 

In the OT ‘Ashtart appears as a survival in the 
city-name *Ashtäröth (Dt 14, Jos 9 124 139-2, 
1 Ch 6597). In Jos 2177=1 Ch 6597» this is called 
Be‘eshtera, i.e. Beth-‘Ashtart, * house of ‘Ashtart.’ 
The plural vocalization is not confirmed by the 
spelling in the Amarna Letters, and can hardly 
be due to the fact that several ‘Ashtarts were 
worshipped at this shrine. It may perhaps be 
a plural of majesty like "Elohim. ‘Ashtaroth- 
Qarnaim (Gn 145, 1 Mac 5%, 2 Mac 12?) is perhaps 
to be distinguished from *Ashtaroth. In Jg 21109, 
18 7% 121° all from a late Elohistic or Deutero- 
nomic hand—itis stated that the Israelites in the 
period of the Judges worshipped the Ba‘alim and 
the ‘Ashtaroth of the land of Canaan. Here ‘Ash- 
taroth means no more than ‘goddesses,’ as in the 
Bab.-Assyr. formula ddni u-ishtaräti, ‘gods and 
goddesses ’—a usage that occurs as early as the time 
of Hammurabi (L. W. King, Hammurabi, ii. 34). 
Since ‘Ashtart was known to the Canaanites, and 
also probably to the pre-Mosaic Hebrews, there is 
no reason to doubt that she was worshipped by 
Israel after the conquest of Canaan. According 
to 1S 31%, the Philistines, who also were new- 
comers in Palestine, had adopted the cult of the 
Semitic mother-goddess (read the sing. with LXX 
zé 'Àcrapreio). In 1 K 11* 9, 2 K 23% *Ashtart is 
called the ‘ goddess’ (or ‘loathsome object’) of the 
Sidonians, and her worship is said to have been 
favoured by Solomon. In the latter pass ges 
‘Ashtart is construed as a proper name without 
the article. The same is true in the Phen. in- 
scriptions. We do not read of the ‘Ashtart of 
Tyre and the ‘Ashtart of Sidon, as of the Ba‘al 
of Tyre and the Ba‘al of Sidon. In yw mney of CIS 
135, rw is Probably an epithet and not the name of 
the city Eryx. In spite of this, different ‘Ashtarts 
were worshipped in different cities, and the plural, 
as noted above, could have the general sense of 
‘goddesses.’ The use as a proper name, accord- 
ingly, is due, as in the case of ‘Amm, ‘Ammi (g.v.) 
toloss of the primitive meaning. 

The worship of ‘Ashtart in Phenicia and the 
Phen. colonies is well attested by inscriptions 
and statements in classical writers: at Sidon, by 
Tabnith Ins. 1, 2, 6; CIS 1. i. 3. 15, 16, 18; 4. 5; 
Lucian, Dea Syr. 4; Achil. Tat. i.1; Lydus, de Mens. 
iv. 44; Malalas, Chron. ed. Dind. p. 31; at Tyre, by 
Sanchoniathon (Philo Bybl. in Müller, Fragmenta 
Hist. Gree. iii. 569, fr. 24), Menander (in Josephus, 
Ant. VU v. 3, c. Ap. i. 18); at Um el-‘Awamid near 
Tyre, by CIS 8; at Ma'güb, by the Ma‘süb Ins. 4; 
in Cyprus, by CIS 11. 3; 864. 4 (cf. 46, 72), CTA ii. 
168; at Gul near Malta, by CIS 132. 3; at Eryx in 
Sicily, by CIS 135; 140.1; at Carthage, by CIS 255. 
4f.; 263. 4, C. R. Acad. Ins. 7, Dec. 1894, Augustine, 
Quest. in Jud. 16, Heptat. vii. 16 (Migne, iti. 797). 
It is probable that Ba‘alat, ‘ mistress,’ the goddess 
of Gebal and other Phen. towns (CIS 1. 211. ; 177; 
Philo Byb. in. Müller, Fragmenta Hist. Gree. iii. 
569; Melito in Cureton, Spc. 44), is only a title of 
‘Ashtart. Her cult was the same as that of ‘Ash- 
tart, and she is identified with Astarte by Plutarch, 
de Iside et Osiride, 15 (cf. Cicero, de Nat. Deor. iii. 
59). Tanith also and other Phen. goddesses may 
be only local forms of ‘Ashtart (see PHENICIANS). 
In Phoenicia, Cyprus, and most of the islands of 
the /Egean, statuettes have been found representing 
a nude female holding a dove. "These are similar 
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in type to the plaques discovered at Gezer, and 
are generally believed to represent the Phen. 


goddess (see Perrot and Chipiez, fig. 381f.) On 
Phen. coins she is represented standing on the 
prow of a galley with a mural crown on her head 
or in her band. 

Into Syria proper the cult of ‘Ashtart seems never 
to have spread, on account of the strength of the 
native goddess Atargatis. Although ‘Attar was 
originally the same as ‘Ashtar, the two goddesses 
had diverged so far that de were never identified. 
Lucian (Dea Syr.) careful 7 distinguishes them. 
There was even a temple of Atargatis at Askalon 
alongsideof thatof Astarte, and Atargatis elsewhere 
invaded the territory of ‘Ashtart. Accordingly, 
when Tertullian (Apol. 24), Artemidorus (Oneirocrit. 
i. 8), and Lydus (de Mens. iii. 35, iv. 44) call Astarte 
the goddess of Syria, this only shows a loose usage 
of the name Syria. 

From the Phoenicians the cult of ‘Ashtart spread 
to the Greeks and to the Romans, One inscription 
(CIG 6807) shows that her worship was carried, 
probably by Roman soldiers, as far as Corbridge 
in England. Hommel (Neue Jahrb. f. Phil. exxv. 
[1882] 176; Aufs. u. Abh. 34) anne to show 
that Aphrodite is etymologically the same as 
‘Ashtart; but this is doubtful. It is certain, 
however, that the Greeks identified ‘Ashtart with 
Aphrodite (cf. the inseription from Delos in 
Bulletin de Corresp. Hellénique, vi. 1882, p. 473). 
Aphrodite often bears the title of Urania or 
Celestis, but this is also a title of ‘Ashtart (Jer 
PS 4437325; Sanchoniathon in Müller, Fragmenta 
Hist. Gree. ii. 569) Many of the seata of Aphro- 
dite worship were originally old Phosn. sanctuaries. 
The temple of Urania Aphrodite at Askalon 
(Herod. i. 105) must be the same as the ‘house of 
‘Ashtart’ (1 S 319). The Aphrodite whose rites 
at Aphale are described by Lucian (Dea Syr. 6) 
and Eusebius (Vit. Const. iii. 55), and whom 
Sozomen (HE ii. 5) calls Urania, can have been no 
other than the Ba‘alat of Gebal whose identity 
with ‘Ashtart has already been discussed. The 
shrines of Aphrodite in Cyprus also were certainly 
Phen. foundations, and when Homer calls her 
Kúmpus and Kvéépeca (Il. v. 330; Od. viii. 283, xviii. 
193), he shows that she was derived by the Greeks 
from the Pheenicians. In like manner Venus 
Erycina of the Romans is identical with the old 
Phoen. ‘Ashtart of Eryx, and Cicero says expressly 
(de Nat. Deor. iii. 59; cf. Lydus, de Mens. iv. 44) 
that there are four Venuses, one originating in 
Syria and Cyprus, who is called Astarte and is 
recorded to have wedded Adonis. Compare also 
what Lucretius says of ‘ Æneadum genetrix’ in 
the opening lines of de Rerum Natura. It is clear, 
accordingly, that much information in regard to 
the cult of ‘Ashtart may be gained from a careful 
sifting of the statements of classical authors con- 
cerning Aphrodite and Venus (see art. GREEK 
RELIGION). It is even possible that Rhea, Cybele, 
and other mother-goddesses of the ancient world 
may be ultimately derived from the Semitic 
‘Ashtart, or at least may be modified by her influ- 
ence (see ATARGATIS, ISHTAR). 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the discussions mentioned above, 
see E. Meyer, art. ‘ Astarte’ in Roscher (1884); Cumont, art. 
‘ Astarte’ in Pauly-Wissowa (1896); Baudissin, ‘Astarte und 
Aschera' (with fu pibtiography of earlier writers) in PRES 
(1896); Driver, ‘Aehtoreth’ in Eu DB (1898); Farnell, 
CGS, che, xxi.-xxili. (vol. i. 1896); Moore, 'Ashtoreth' in 
EBi (1899); Barton, 'Ashtoreth end her Influence in the 
OT,' JBL x. 13i., ‘The Semitic Ishtar Cult’ in Hebraica, ix. 
1893) 133-165, x. (1894) 1-74, A Sketch of Semitic Origins (1902) ; 

aupt, ‘The Name Ietar,’ in JAOS xxviii, (1907) 112-119; 
Lewy, Sem. w. im Griech. 148, 1861. See also the litera- 
ture under ATaaoatis, ISHTAR. 

Lewis BAYLES PATON. 

ASIA (Ethnology, Religions, and Ethies),— 
The distinctive title of oficina gentium, formerly 


awarded to Asia by common consent, was based 


mainly on her vast population, which greatly ex- 
ceeded that of all the rest of the known world. 
Now it may be taken in a more literal sense, as 


indicating that this continent is really the officina, 
the true cradle of the human species. In art. 
ETHNOLOGY it is shown that man was specialized 
most probably in Malaysia during Pliocene times, 
that is, while that insular region still formed part 
of the Asiatic mainland. 

From this centre of origin and dispersion the 
first migratory routes, still in the late Pliocene or 
early Pleistocene Age, may now be followed almost 
step by step through the Malay Peninsula, Indo- 
China, and India to the Tibetan plateau, which 
was not yet so sharply cut off from those lands as 
it afterwards was by the continuous upheaval of 
the Himalayan system. Recently a very old 
station on this route was revealed in the Pahang 
district, north of Johore (Malay Peninsula), where 
a rudely worked stone implement was found rest- 
ing on eng rock 45 feet below the surface, 
among some river gravel, above which was a bed of 
clay 43 feet thick, derived from the decomposition 
of the greenstone hills skirting the Tui river valley. 
These fills had been overlaid by the limestone de- 
posit; and it was only when the limestone bad 

een sufficiently denuded to allow the greenstone 
to emerge that the latter rock began to yield its 
clay. ‘The amount of denudation since this emer- 
gence has been at least 300 feet’ (Straits Times, 
l4th Feb. 1902). Farther north, Dr. Noetling dis- 
covered (1894) another paleolithic station in the 
Yenangyaung district, Upper Burma, where some 
chipped flints were found in situ in a Pliocene bed 
associated with Hipparion antelopinum and other 
long extinct fauna (Natural Science, April, 1897). 
In India, paleeoliths are yielded, often in great abun- 
dance, by the Pleistocene beds and drift gravels of 
the Mirzàpur, Arcot, Orissa, Hyderabad, Narbada, 
Gangetic, and other districts. any of the objects 
are of the same type as those of the European 
Drift, and are certainly contemporaneous or even 
of earlier date (JAI xvii. 57 f.). 

These primitive Indo-Malayan wanderers may 
thus easily have converged both from India and 
Indo-China on the Tibetan tableland, which, under 
conditions far more favourable than at present, 
would almost inevitably have become a new centre 
of specialization and dispersion for the human, as 
it has for so many other mammalian, species. Here 
was ample space, such as seems needed for the 
evolution of all new varieties ; & different and cooler 
climate than that of the Torrid Zone, though, owing 
to its then lower altitude, more genial than at 
present; boundless plains intersected by ranges of 
moderate height, and diversified by a lacustrine 
and fluvial system far more extensive than that 
revealed by modern exploration. Here, therefore, 
the Indo-Malayan Pleistocene precursor musi 
necessarily have become modified in the process of 
adaptation to his changed environment, and thus 
gradnally have acquired the physical features 
characteristic of the Mongol division of mankind. 
Neither colour of the skin, texture of the hair, nor 
stature could present any difficulty, since in all 
these respects the Mongol type stands actually 
nearer than does the Negro to that of the general- 
ized Quaternary ancestor (de Quatrefages). Taken 
as a whole, the Mongol archetype differs from the 
other divisions blacki white, red—mainly in the 
general yellowish complexion, the broad flat 
eatures, with prominent cheek-bones, small 
mesorrhine nose, mesognathous jaws, brachyceph- 
alous (short) head, somewhat sunken eyes, with a 
narrow almond-shaped aperture between the lids, 
a vertical fold of skin over tbe inner canthus, and 
the outer angle slightly raised; lastly, the highly 
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or less holy; but, so far as the present writer 
knows, this is never the case with casual visitors 
or suppliants, hence it is hardly from fear of the 
refugee that his ones refrains from laying hands 
on him. Prof. Robertson Smith has stated part of 
the truth in saying that *the assertion of a, man's 
undoubted rights as against a fugitive at the 
sanctuary is regarded as an encroachment on its 
holiness.’! There is an almost instinctive fear of 
disturbing the peace, and particularly of shedding 
blood,? in a holy place; and if it is improper to 
commit any act of violence in the house of another 
man, it is naturally considered equally offensive, 
and at the same time much more dangerous, to do 
so in the homestead of a supernatural being. But 
this is only one aspect of the matter; another, 
equally important still calls for an explanation. 
hy should the gods or saints themselves be so 
anxious to protect criminals who have sought 
refuge in their sanctuaries? Why do they not 
deliver them up to justice through their earthly 
representatives ? 
he answer lies in certain ideas which refer to 
human as well as divine protectors of refugees. 
The god or saint is in exactly the same position 
as a man to whose dwelling a person has fled for 
shelter. According to Moorish ideas, the owner of 
the house or tent must, in his own interest, assist 
the fugitive; for, by being in close contact with 
him and his family and his belongings, the refugee 
is thought to be able to transfer to them curses 
and evil wishes. He is in the 'ár of his host, and 
ër denotes a compulsory relation between two 
persons, the constraining character of which is due 
to the belief in the transference of a conditional 
curse. Ideas of this sort seem commonly to 
underlie the duty of assisting a suppliant;* and 
especially when the protector is so mighty a per- 
sonage as a king or chief or high priest, his domicile 
then readily comes to be regarded as an inviolable 
place of refuge. Sometimes a criminal can, in a 
similar way, be a danger to the king even from 
a distance, or by meeting him, and must in con- 
sequence be pardoned. In Madagascar an offender 
escaped punishment if he could obtain sight of 
the sovereign, whether before or after conviction ; 
hence criminals at work on the high road were 
ordered to withdraw when the sovereign was 
known to be coming by.” In Usambara even a 
murderer is safe as soon as he has touched the 
person of the king. Among the Marutse and 
neighbouring trihes, a person who is accused of 
any crime receives pardon if he lays a cupa—the 
fossilized hase of a conical shell, which is the most 
highly valued of all their instruments—at the feet 
of his chief; and a miscreant likewise escapes 
punishment if he reaches and throws himself on 
the king's druma.” On the Slave Coast, ‘ criminals 
who are doomed to death are always gagged, be- 
cause if a man should speak to the king he must 
be pardoned.’® In Ashanti, if an offender should 
succeed in swearing on the king’s life, he must be 
pardoned, because such an oath is believed to in- 
volve danger to the king ; hence knives are driven 
through the cheeks from opposite sides, over the 
tongue, to prevent him from speaking.? So also 
among the Romans, according to an old Jewish 
writer, a person condemned to death was gagged 


1 Rel. of Sem.? p. 148. 

2 Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
i. (1906) p. 880. 

il Ce in Anthrop. Essays presented to E. B. Tylor, 
p. 6 
4 Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 


587 ft. 

5 Ellis, History of Madagascar, i. (1838) p. 376. 

8 Krapf, op. cit. ii. 132 n.* 

7 Gibhons, Exploration in Central Africa (1898), p. 129. 

à re ee Peoples of the Slave Coast (1890), p. 224. 
. p. 
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to prevent him from cursing the king.! Fear 
of the curses pronounced by a dissatisfied refugee 
likewise, in all probability, underlay certain other 
customs which were prevalent in ancient Rome. 
A servant or slave who came and fell down at 
the feet of Juppiter’s high priest, taking hold of 
his knees, was tor that day freed from the whip; 
and if a prisoner with irons and bolts on his feet 
succeeded in approaching the high priest in his 
house, he was let loose and his fetters were thrown 
on to the road, not through the door, but from 
the root? Moreover, if a criminal who had been 
sentenced to death accidentally meta Vestal virgin, 
on his way to the place of execution, his life was 
saved.” So sensitive to imprecations were both 
Juppiter’s high priest and the priestesses of Vesta, 
that the Prztor was never allowed to compel them 
to take an oath.4 Among several peoples even 
ordinary women are SE ina way, as asylums, 
probably from fear of the magic power attributed to 
their sex. In various m of Morocco, especially 
among the Berbers and Jbála, or northern moun- 
taineers, à person who takes refuge with a woman 
by touching her is safe from his pursuer. Among 
the Arabs of the plains this eustom is dying out, 
owing to their subjection to the Sultan's govern- 
ment;5 but among certain Asiatic Bedawin, the 
tribe of Shammar, ‘a woman ean protect any 
number of persons, or even tents.’® Among the 
Circassians, ‘a stranger who intrusts himself to 
the patronage of a woman, or is ahle to touch with 
his mouth the breast of a wife, is spared and pro- 
tected as a relation of the blood, though he were 
the enemy, nay even the murderer, of a similar 
relative." The inhabitants of Barèges in Bigorre 
have, down to recent times, preserved the old 
custom of pardoning a criminal who has sought 
refuge with a woman.’ 

Now, as a refugee may by his curse force a king 
or a priest or any other human heing with whom 
he establishes some kind of contact, to protect him, 
so he may in a similar manner constrain a god or 
saint as soon as he has entered his sanctnary. 
According to the Moorish expression, he is then in 
the 'ár of the saint, and the saint is bound to 
protect him, just as a host is bound to protect his 
guest. It is not only men that have to fear the 
curses of dissatisfied refugees. Æschylus puts the 
following words into the mouth of Apollo, when 
he declares his intention to assist his suppliant, 
Orestes: * Terrible both among men and gods is 
the wrath of & refugee, when one abandons him 
with intent.’® 

LITERATURE.—Bulmerincq, Das Asylrecht, Dorpat, 1853; R. 
Andree, ‘Dis Asyle,’ in Globus xxxviii., Brunswick, 1880 ; Fuld, 
‘Das Asylrecht im Alterthum und Mittelalter,’ in ZV RW vii. 
Stuttgart, 1887; Barth, de Graxorum asylis, Strasshurg, 1888 ; 
J. G. Frazer, ‘Ths Origin of Totemism,’ in The Fortnightly 
Review, N.8., Ixv., London, 1899; Heliwig, Das Asylrecht der 
Naturvölker, Berlin, 1903 ; Westermarck, The Origin and De- 
velopment of the Moral Ideas, ü. (London, 1908) pp. 628-638. 

EDWARD WESTERMARCK. 

ATARGATIS. —Atargatis (‘Ardpyarts, "Arap- 
yarn, "Arépyanis, "Arapydrerts, "Arra[p}yd0m) is the 
Greek pronunciation of anyrny, a Syrian goddess 
often mentioned by classical writers. The Aram. 
name was shortened into anynn, the regular form 
in the Talmnd, Syr. literature, and ‘Armenian ; 
and from this was derived A«pxeró, Derceto, a 

1 Quoted by Levias, ‘Cursing,’ in JE-iv. 390 (cf. in general, 
for Wm and Talmudic material Toy and Ginzherg, ib. ii. 
wy Plutarch, Questiones Roman, 111; Aulus Gellius, Noctes 
Altice, x. 15, 8, 10. 

3 Plutarch, Numa, x. 5. 

4 Aulus Gellius, x. 15. 31. 

5 Westermarck, Origin and Develop. of the Moral Ideas, 1. 668. 

6 Layard, Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon 
nen, through the Southern Provinces of the 
Russian Empire, 1. (1802) p. 404. 

8 Fischer, Bergreisen, i. (1804) p. 60. 

9 Aischylus, Eumenides, 232 ff. 
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common Gr. and Lat. form. The origin of this 
name was a matter of much speculation to earlier 
scholars. Selden (de Dis Syris, 178) explained it 
asa corruption of 718, ‘ great fish,’ and connected 
it with Dagon ; Sickler (Die Hieroglyphen, 74 f.) 
and Gesenius (Com. üb. Is. ii. 342) interpreted it as 
378, ‘greatness of fortune’; Movers (Phönizier, 
i. 594) as Aram. xnynn, ‘cleft,’ like Heb. 7323, as a 
designation for ‘female’ ; de Vogüé (Syrie Centrale, 
Insc. Sem. 7f.), followed by Baudissin (Jahve et 
Moloch, 25), as ny-ıny, * fullness of favourable time.’ 
All these etymologies were set aside by the dis- 
covery of inscriptions bearing the name anny, the 
original Aram. designation of the goddess (see 
below). Ewald (Inschr. von Sidon, 1856, p. 52) at 
once recognized that this was compounded out of 
any, ‘Atar, and any, ‘Ate, two well-known Syrian 
deities, and in this view he has been followed by 
Levy (Phön. Stud. ii. 39), Nöldeke (ZDMG xxiv. 
1870, pp. 92, 109), Baudissin (Studien, i. 938; PRE? 
ii. 172), Baethgen (Beiträge, 69 ff.), and nearly all 
recent scholars. Lagarde (Mitt. i. 1884, 77 f.) 
doubts the correctness of this view, and Jensen 
(Hittiter und Armenier, 1898, 157 f.) suggests that 
Atargatis is derived from a hypothetical Hittite 
goddess Tarkhu. Neither of these scholars has 
succeeded, however, in disproving the commonly 
accepted etymology. 

"Atar, the first element in the compound, is the 
Aramaic form of the name that appears in Canaan 
as ‘Ashtar(t), (Astarte); in Assyr. and Bab. as 
Ishtar ; in South Arabia as ‘Athtar; in Abyssinia 
as‘Astar; in Moab as'Ashtar. Heb. & and Arab. 


«^» regularly correspond with Aram. n, so that 


Heb. nındy becomes Aram. mny. ‘Athtar was soon 
assimilated into “Attar, and this was written ny, 
the usual form in the inscriptions. The phonetic 
relation of these various forms shows that ‘Athtar 
(Ashtart, Astarte) was a primitive Semitic deity 
who must have been worshipped by the Aramzans 
from the earliest times. The first appearance of 
the name is in the Annals of Ashurbanipal (Rassam, 
viii, 112, 124— K IB ii. 221 f.; Cyl. B, vii. 92= KIB 
ii. 215, n. 4), where the form Atar-samain, ‘heavenly 
Atar,’ indicates the Aramaic origin of the divinity. 
It appears also in Syrian proper names such as 
Atar-bi’di, Atar-gabri, Atar-'idri, Atar-süri (Johns, 
Ass. Doomsday Book, 17 ; Hilprecht, Bab. Exp. ix. 
51, 76) A gem bears the inscription ıynny, * Atar 
is strong? (Levy, Phön. Stud. 1. 38; E. Meyer, 
ZDMG xxxi. 1877, 732, n. 1). From none of these 
early mentions does it appear whether 'Atar is 
masculine or feminine. D South Arabia, Abys- 
sinia, and Moab it is masculine, in Assyria and 
Canaan it is feminine (cf. Barton, Semitic Origins, 
ch. iv.). Winckler (Altorient. Forsch. i. 528) has 
shown, however, that Ashurbanipal in two texts 
equates Atar-samain with the Assyrian Ishtar, 
which is always feminine (in spite of the absence 
of fem. ending). Strabo also (xvi. 785) says that 
Athara is the same as Atargatis, and Atargatis is 
always feminine. Athara seems clearly to be 
a variant form of 'Athtar, ‘Attar, and Nöldeke 
(ZDMG xxiv. 109) explains it on the analogy of 
Arab. ’Athur for Aththur, 'Ashshur, ‘ Assyria.’ 
Justin (Hist. Phil. xxxvi. 2) speaks of Arates 
(Arathis= Athares) as the wife of Damascus, for 
whom he built a temple. In the light of this evi- 
dence there can be no doubt that the Aramzan 
Atar was a goddess (see ASHTART). 

“Ate or ‘Athe, the second element in the com- 
pound name Atargatis, appears in the forms any, 
Rnp, and ny in Palmyrene proper names, e.g. jniny, 
apyny, A8makaBos, mnyr, anyaar, Xafijaa8ws or Zaf- 
Öeadns, anya, nnyi3yp, any as the name of a man, and 
‘ny as the name of a woman (de Vogüé, Insc. Sem. 
No. 30, 5, 19, 63, 74, 107, 143, 54; Mordtmann, 


‘Neue Beiträge z. Kunde Palmyra's, SMA 1875, 
47; Sachau, ZDMG xxxv. 1881, p. 740 £.). It ap- 
pears also in Phoen, inscriptions from Cyprus in 
the names nyu and newy (CIS, No. 93, 79; cf. 
Nöldeke, ZDMG xli. 1888, p. 471; Halévy, 
Mélanges de critique ct d'histoire, 1883, 140). In 
Gr. inscriptions and authors it assumes the forms 
"Aën, “Ans, "Abas, “E@aos. These forms and the 
mase, verbs in the Palmyrene proper names sug- 
gest that'Ate is a male divinity, but there is so 
much looseness in Palmyrene in the agreement of 
the verb with the gender of its subject that this 
argument is not conclusive. Pseudo-Melito (in 
Otto's Corp. Apol. Christ. ix. 490, 505; Cureton, 
Spicileg. 44, 25 Syr.) describes WAS, ‘Ati, as wor- 
shipped at Hadyab (Adiabene), and uses the femi- 
nine in speaking of her, but this testimony also 
is far from decisive. As uncertain as the sex 
of ‘Ate is his (or her) identity. De Vogiié and 
Baudissin think that the name is As, Heb. ny, in 
the sense of ‘favourable season,’ and that it was 
used originally merely to distinguish the ‘Atar of 
Heliopolis from other Atars, but subsequently was 
separated from her as the name of an independent 
deity. This is very unlikely. Combinations of 
two deities into one are common in the Semitic 
world, but the separation of one into two is an 
unknown phenomenon. Levy (Phén. Stud. iv. 7) 
and Six (Numism. Chron. 1878, 108) hold that ‘Ate 
comes from ‘Ante,'Anath, but the Gr. equivalent 
"Aën makes this view difficult. Baethgen (Beitr. 
71 ff.) identifies ‘Ate with Attes (a Lydian deity), 
which appears in the proper names Sadyattes, 
Myattes, Alyattes, and he appeals to Lucian’s story 
(de Dea Syr. 15) of the founding of the temple at 
Hierapolis by Attes the Lydian in honour of Rhea 
who had castrated him. In that case the phonetic 
relation of Athes to Attes is the same as that of 
Athara to Attar (see above). Hommel (PSBA, 
1897, p. 81) thinks also that the original seat of 
the worship of ‘Ate was in eastern Asia Minor (see 
ATE, ATTIS). 

When so much doubt exists as to the character 
of ‘Ate, it is difficult to determine what is the 
relation of ‘Atar to this deity in the compound 
‘Atar-Ate, or how the character of the primitive 
Semitic ‘Atar is modified by this relationship. 
Meyer (ZDMG xxxi. 730) and Hommel (/.c.) re- 
gard ‘Atar as the wife of Ate, but Hadad is always 
represented as her consort. Halévy (l.c. 224) sug- 
gests that ‘Atar is the daughter of ‘Ate, and com- 
pares ‘Ishtar the daughter of Sin. Baudissin 
(PRE? ii. 173) thinks that, if ‘Ate is a real name 
and not a mere title of ‘Atar, he is probably the son 
of ‘Atar (cf. Ishtar and Tammuz and the legends 
given below of Atargatis and her son). Baethgen 
(Beitr. 71 f.) thinks that the relationship is "Atar 
='Ate, i.e. Attes has lost his identity in 'Atar; 
and he appeals to Lucian’s story (see above). The 
philological method cannot throw much light on 
this problem, and we are compelled to turn to the 
allusions in the inscriptions and in classical writers 
in order to ascertain the character of Atargatis. 

The earliest references to the worship of this 
goddess are found in fragments of Ctesias (T c. B.C. 
400) scattered through the writings of later classical 
authors (cf. Ctes. Relig. ed. Bahr, 393-395 ; Müller, 
in Dindorf’s Herodotus, 16 ff.). Strabo (xvi. 785) 
says that Ctesias calls Atargate Derkétó. Diodorus 
Siculus (ii. 4), in dependence upon Ctesias (cf. ii. 20), 
narrates that Aphrodite was angry with Derkétó, 
and caused her to fall in love with a beautiful 

outh among those who sacrificed in the temple 
in Askalon. By him she became the mother of 
Semiramis. Filled with shame, she caused the 
youth to disappear, and placed the child in a 
desert, where a was fed by doves. She ther 
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east herself into a lake near Askalon and was 
changed into a fish, with the exception of her face. 
This is the origin of the half-human half-fish image 
of Derkétó. The same story is repeated by Athena- 
goras (Legat. pro Christ. 26) and by an anonymous 
author (Bahr, op. cit. 393 f.; Müller, op. cit. 18), who 
also calls Derkétó ‘the Syrian goddess.’  Eratos- 
thenes (Cataster. 38) cites Ctesias as his authority 
for the statement that Derkétó was saved by a fish 
at Bambyce (Hierapolis, the modern Membidj) in 
northern Syria. He also calls her the goddess of 
Byria. Hyginus (Astron. ii. 41) states, on the 
authority of Ctesias, that a fish rescued Isis (i.e. 
Derkétó) from the sea, and therefore the Syrians 
regard fishes as holy, abstain from eating them, 
and worship golden images of them. Xanthus 
the Lydian, a contemporary of Ctesias, cited by 
Mnaseas, according to Athenzus (viii. 37), states 
(if the citation be genuine) that Atargatis because 
of her pride was seized by the Lydian Mopsus 
and east with her son Ichthus (‘fish’) into a lake 
near Áskalon, where she was devoured by fishes. 
Hesychius (s.v. ’Arrayd0n) says that she is called 
'A8ápg by Xanthus. 

The earliest epigraphic evidence of the worship 
of Atargatis is found on a coin bearing on one side 
the inscription 717 33p, 'Abd-Hadad, on the other 
ınyany, 'Ataratu (de Luynes, Essai sur la numismat. 
des Satrap., 1846, P 39, pl. v.; Blau, ZDMG vi. 
1852, pp. 473£.). De Luynes supposed that this 
belonged to the Persian period, but it is probabl 
to be assigned rather to the early Greek period. 
Tt comes perhaps from Hierapolis, and is interest- 
ing as confirming the statements of later writers 
that Hadad and Atargatis were the two great 
divinities of Syria. Other coins of 'Abd-Hadad 
show the more usual spelling snyiny, 'Atar'ateh 
(see Waddington, RN vi. 1861, p. an: Six, 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1818, p. 105). 

According to 2 Mac 12%, Judas Maccabzus in the 
year B.C. 164 went forth against Carnion and the 
temple of Atergatis (rd ’Arepydriov) and slew 25,000 
people. In 1 Mae 5* this is described as rò reuevos 
ev Kapvalv. From this it appears that the cult of 
Atargatis flourished during the Greek period not 
only in Hierapolis and Askalon, but also in Bashan. 
An inscription of the same period from Kefr 
Hauwar, on the road between Damaseus and 
Banias, bearing the word ['A]rapyárz indicates pro- 
bably that there was a temple of Atargatis in this 
place (Waddington, No. 1890). Excavations in 

elos have disclosed a number of votive inscrip- 
tions to Atargatis dating from a period shortly 
before the beginning of the Christian era. Here 
occur the forms 'Arapyárn, 'Arégyaris, ’Arapydérecris 
(BCH iii. 407), and "Ardpyarıs (tb. vi. 495 ff., vii. 
477, viii. 132). These inscriptions combine Atar- 
gatis and Adados (Hadad) and identify Atargatis 
with Aphrodite. In one case she is called’ Agpadirn 
"Ardpyarıs, in another ¿yv? 'A@poó[rm. Her priests 
are called ‘ Hierapolitans,’ either because this was 
a colony that had come from Hierapolis, or because 
the cult was known to be derived from that city. 
_ Ovid (t A.D. 17) tells how Dercetis was changed 
into a fish in Palestine (Metam. iv. 44-46). Ger- 
manieus (t A.D. 19) calls her ‘the Syrian goddess,’ 
Derceto, and eters (Scholia on Aratus, ed. 
Breysig, pp. 65, 98 f., 125, 176), and adds the new 
information that she was changed into a fish at 
Bambyce (Hierapolis). Strabo (Aan. 94) says, 
d Atargate (according to some MSS, Artagate) the 
Syrians call Athara, but Ctesias calls her Derketó^ 

ere Atargatis is identified with 'Athar (—Ath- 
tar, Ashtart, Astarte) in the same manner in 
which she is identified with Aphrodite in the 
Delos inscriptions (cf. xvi. 748, 785). Cornutus 
(T A.D. 68) records (de Nat. Deor. 6) that fishes and 
doves were sacred to Atargatis, the goddess of the 
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Syrians, and therefore were not eaten. Pliny 
(tA.D. 79), in HN v. 13 (14), 69, says of Joppa, 
* There is worshipped the fabulous Ceto. Whether 
this is to be understood of the sea-monster (xfjros), 
whose skeleton, according to Strabo and Pliny, 
was shown at Joppa, or whether it is to be re- 
garded as a truncated form of Der-ceto, is uncertain 
(ef. Baudissin, Studien, ii. 178). In v. 23 (19), 81, 
Pliny identifies Atargatis with Derceto, and says 
that she was worshipped at Hierapolis, or Bambyce, 
or Mabo In xxxi. 2, (8) 17, he speaks of the 

ond of sacred fish at the temple of Hierapolis. 

lutarch (Crass. 17) says of the goddess of Hier- 
apolis that some call her Aphrodite, others Hera, 
while others regard her as the divinity who out of 
moisture produces the seeds of all things, and has 
shown men the way to all good things. 

A Palmyrene bilingual of the year A.D. 140 (de 
Vogüé, Inscr. Sem. 3= Waddington, 2588) mentions 
anyany, or [‘Arap]ydre:, as one of the ‘good’ or one 
of the ‘national’ gods. On the strength of this in- 
scription a broken Palmyrene text (CIG iii. 4480) 
is datbtless to be restored ['Arapy]íre. Another 
inscription of the 2nd cent. from Astypalea, near 
Crete, reads, ’Arapyareırl dveßnkar (see Raven ‘ Dédi- 
cace à la déesse Atergatis,’ BCH iii. 1879, pp. 
406 ff. ; cf. CIG iv. 7046; ZDMG xxxix. 43). 

The fullest of all the accounts of the cult of Atar- 
gatisat Hierapolis is found in the treatise of Lucian 
(T c. A.D. 200), de Dea Syria. Lucian was himself 
a Syrian, and speaks as an eye-witness. He never 
ealls the goddess Atargatis, and refuses to identify 
her with Derkété of Askalon, because the image 
in that place had a fish’s tail, while the one in Hier- 
apolis had perfect human form (14). He prefers to 
call her Hera (1, 16), although he admits that there 
is much to be said in favour of the view that she is 
Rhea (15). Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
his ‘Syrian goddess’ is really Atargatis. His title 
Zvpla 0cós is one that is constantly applied to this 
divinity by other writers. Hierapolis Is known to 
have been a chief centre of her cult. The priests of 
Atargatis at Delos entitle themselves Hierapolitans. 
In the temple was a pond of sacred fish, such as 
Pliny describes in the temple of Atargatis at Hier- 
apolis ; and Lucian himself narrates that the people 
said that the temple was built by Semiramis in 
honour of her mother Derkëtó, and that they ab- 
stained from eating fish and doves, in the same 
manner as the people of Askalon (14). 


The temple of Hierapolis is described by Lucian as the largest 
and richest in Syria. To it pilgrims came from all parts of 
Western Asia (10). It stood on a hill in the midst of the city, 
and was surrounded with two walls, one of which was very 
ancient. To the north of the sanctuary lay a court 100 cubits 
Square, In this stood a row of huge stone phalli, one of which 
& man ascended twice a year, SCH remained on the top seven 
days offering prayers for the people, who placed gifts at the 
hottom. In the court there was also an altar of bronze, and 
round about it were a multitude of atatues of gods, heroes, and 
kings, among them ‘Semiramis.’ Here also bullocka, horses, 
eagles, hears, and lions fed together (28-29, 39-41). In the inner 
temple, to which only certain priests were admitted, stood three 
golden images. The first was that of Hera (Atargatis), which 
had attributes not only of Hera hut also of Athene, Aphrodite, 
Selene, Rhea, Artemis, Nemesia, and the Fates. In one hand 
she carried a sceptre, in the other a distaff. On her head, which 
was surrounded with rays, she wore a tower-crown, and she was 
encircled with a girdle like that of Urania. She stood on lions, 
and had a drum like that of Rhea (32, cf. I5). The secnud image 
hore a general resemblance to Zeus, although it was called hy a 
different name. It was, douhtless, Hadad, who was represented 
armed with a thunderholt. Between these two stood a third 
image, the sex of which Lucian could not determine. It had no 
name, he says, hut was called merely equsjcov, ‘sign.’ [Baethgen 
(Beitráge, 73) is doubtless correct in regarding this statement as 
due toa mistake on Lucian’a part nf ANN for Any, The third 
divinity was really "Ate, whose name appears as the second ele- 
ment in nny"wny, Atargatis.] As to the origin of the temple, 
Some said it was huilt by Deucalion, others hy Attes (= Ate", 
others hy Semiramis, and others by Stratonice. Lucian pre- 
ferred to believe that it was the work of Dionysus (12-29). 

The priesthond of the temple was very numerous, and was 
divided into classes that exercised different functions. Con- 
spicuoua among these were the Galli, or eunuch-priests. On 
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festal occasions young men worked themaeives into a frenzy 
through muaio and other religious exercises, and then castrated 
&hemaelvea. After this they wore women'a dresa, and travelled 
about the country carrying an image of the goddeaa, which they 
worehipped with wild orgies, flogging one another and cutting 
themeelvea with knivea (50-53, ci. Asin. 35-44). Of thie custom 
Lucian offers two explanationa. One waa that it wae in honour 
of Attes (Ate?) who was castrated hy Rhea, and wandered 
through the world in female attire; the other was that it waa 
in memory of Combabue, who mutilated himeaff in order to 
avold compromiaing himeelf with Queen Stratonice. There 
were aleo female devoteea in tha temple (48), and licentioua 
rites were practised as a part of religion (22). 

One of the great annual ceremoniea consisted in carrying the 
third image Cate 1) to the eea-ehpre and bringing thence Jara of 
sea water, which were poured into a hole in the temple precincts 
(18, 33, 48). Another ceremony in the spring consisted in piling 
up treea in the outer court of the temple, gaping upon them 

enta, treasurea, and all aorta of animala, and then hurning 
he whole in the presence of all the goda of Syria, who were 
brought by their devoteea to witneae the rite (49). Domeatio 
animala, except the hog, were offered in sacrifice. These were 
presented in the temple, and were taken home to be alain, but 
aometimes they were killed by being cast down from the portico of 
the temple. Children aleo were occasionally offered in thia way. 
Pilgrima alwaye ahaved their heada when coming to the sanctu- 
ary, and young men and women presented their hair in gold or 
silver boxea before marrying. tuing in honour of the god- 
dess waa a common practice (54-60). 


Apuleius (Metamorph. vii. 170) speaks of the 
‘omnipotent and all - producing Syren goddess.’ 
ZElian (Hist. Anim. xii, 2) speaks of the reverence 
for fishes at Hierapolis or Bambyce. Athenzus 
(viii. 37) gives the goddess the name of ’Arépyaris. 
Arcadius (de Accent. ed. Barker, 36. 18) c her 
'Arapyaris, The book de Legibus, ascribed to Bar- 
desanes (t A.D. 223) (in Cureton, Spicileg. Syr. 1855, 


20, tr. 31), calls her Tar'atha (14532), and says 
that she is worshipped in Syria and Edessa (the Gr. 
translation speaks of Rhea as worshipped in Syria 
and Osroéne) He also mentions castration as prac- 
tised in her worship. "Tertullian (ad. Nation. ii. 8, 
ef. Apol. 24) calls Atargatis ‘the goddess of the 
Syrians.’ Macrobius (beginning of 5th cent.) says 
that among the Syrians the sun is called Hadad, 
the earth Adargatis. The latter is represented 
mounted upon a lion, with her head encircled by 
rays (Sat. i. 23, 18). Jacob of Sarug (t A.D. 521), 
in the documents published by Martin (ZDMG xxix. 


1875, 132), states that Tar'atha (14332) was wor- 
shipped at Harran. Simplicius (6th cent.) has the 
form ’Arapdrn (cf. Lagarde, Ges. Abhi. 1866, 238). 
The Talmud (Abédé zërë, 115; tr. Ewald, 1868, 
p. 85) calls her Tar atha (anyan), and says that she 
is worshipped at 1D, ¿e, Mabog (Bambyce, Hier- 
apolis. In Armenian writers the goddess appears 
as Tharatha. Moses of Chorene (ii. 27) says that 
Abgar built Edessa and brought into it his idols, 
Nabok, Bel, Bathnichal, and Tharatha. For other 
Armenian authorities see Lagarde, * Armenische 
Studien’ in AGG xxii. 1877, p. 58, § 846; Mordt- 
mann, ZDMG xxxix. 43. 

From these accounts it appears that Atargatis is 
merely a local form of the primitive Semitic god- 
dess Ishtar-Athtar. Strabo and Hesychius both 
affirm her identity with Athara, and the Delos in- 
scriptions call her Aphrodite. Like Astarte, she 
was a goddess of life-giving water and of fertility. 
The main seats of her cult, Askalon, Karnaim, and 
Delos, were places long devoted to the worship of 
Astarte. Doves were saered to her as to Astarte, 
and, according to Artemidorus (Onirocrit. i. 8), fish 
were not eaten by the worshippers of Astarte any 
more than by the worshippers of Atargatis. The 
emphasis upon sex in the eult at Hierapolis, as de- 
seribed by Lucian, also favours the original identity 
of Atargatis with Astarte. At the same time it is 
doubtless true that, in the mind of the common 
people, the Astarte of Hierapolis was distinguished 

om the Astartes of other cities as a separate deity, 
just as Ishtar of Arbela was distinguished by the 
Assyrians from Ishtar of Nineveh. At Askalon 
there was a temple of Astarte as well as one of 


Derkétó, and there is no evidence that the Atar- 
gatis of Karnaim was regarded as the same as 
the old Ashtoreth of Karnaim. See ASHTART, 
ISHTAR. 

Hierapolis was, douhtless, the starting point of 
her cult, because her name is Aramaic. Mabog, 
the native name of Hierapolis, is apparently wz, 
‘spring,’ and is derived from a AER spring in the 
precincts of the goddess. From Mabbog or Manhog 
comes the Gr. Bambyce. From this centre the cult 
spread in every direction. We find it at Palmyra, 
in the Hauran, at Karnaim, at Askalon, and in the 
Greek islands. Into every place where the worship 
of Astarte had gone that of Atargatis seems to have 
followed. Due the Hellenistie period she became 
well known in all ports of the Meter and 
by Greek and Latin writers she was commonly called 
‘the Syrian goddess.’ 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the special treatieea referred to 
above, sea the art. and full bibliography hy Baudissin in PRE3 
ii. (1807) p. 171 ; alao artt. ' Atargatia' and ‘ Dea Syria’ in Roscher 
(1884) and in Pauly-Wissowa (1894); Puchstein, ZA ix. (1802), 
420; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites? (1894), 172-175 ; 
White, art. ‘ Atargatis,’ in Hastinga' DB i. (1809), 194; Cheyne, 
art. ‘ Atargatis,' in EBi (1800); Barton, Semitic Origins (1902), 
288-243. Lrwis BAYLES PATON. 


ATAVISM.—This word is used in three senses. 
(1) It is used to denote the hereditary re-appear- 
ance of a character not seen in the parents, or 
even in the immediate ancestry, hut found in an 
ancestral race or in one related thereto. Thus, 
markedly projecting canine teeth in man have been 
regarded as re-expressions of a Simian character, 
and supplementary mammæ on the breast of a 
woman have been regarded (probably quite erro- 
neously) as atavistie re-appearances of a char- 
acteristic of the Lemuroids. (2) It is used to 
denote the hereditary re-appearance of a character 
not seen in the parents, but known to have occurred 
in a definite ancestor belonging to the stock. 
Thus, a child may have the peculiar hazel eyes or 
a peculiar lock of hair characteristic of a great- 
grandparent, and not expressed in the intervening 
Tineage. To such cases the term ‘reversion’ is 
often restricted —' the full re-appearance in an in- 
dividual of a character which is recorded to have 
occurred in a definite ancestor of the same race’ 
(K. Pearson, Gram. of Science?, 1900, p. 489), while 
* atavism ' is restricted to ‘a return of an individual 
to a character not typical of the race at all, but 
found in allied races supposed to be related to the 
evolutionary ancestry of the given race’ (ib.). 
This would bea, useful distinction between atavism 
and reversion, but unfortunately some scientific 
writers have used the two terms in the very 
opposite way, applying 'reversion' to (1) and 
‘atavism’ to (2). The distinction which Pearson 
makes seems quite clear, but we doubt if it is 
now practicable. (3) It remains justifiable to use 
‘atavism’ and ‘reversion’ as synonyms denoting 
the hereditary re-appearance of characters which 
were latent m the parents at least, but which 
were expressed in definite—not problematical— 
ancestors near or remote. It need hardly be said 
that an atavism is not necessarily a deterioration ; 
it may be a throw-hack to a higher degree of 
differentiation. That depends on the direction in 
which the species or stock is evolving in relation 
to its ancestors. 


Examples.—A dovecot with carefully bred pigeons was left 
to iteelf for aome yeara, after which it was found to contain 
numerous blue pigeons, reaembling in many waye the wild rock- 
dove (Columba livia), believed to ba the ancestor of all the 
domestic hreeds of pigeon. In exact experiment this reversion 
to the rock-dove type has heen repeatedly observed. Culti- 
vated flowers and vegetahlea, such as pansies and cabbages, 
aometimes produce forma hardly distinguiahahle from their 
wild progenitors. The nectarine, which is derived from a peach, 
may produce what is enay a peach again; the white 
flowering-currant, which is derived from the common red form, 


may have branchea with red flowers. In a hornlesg breed of 
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J. G. SIMPSON. 

ISHTAR. —Ishtar was the Babylonian and 
Assyrian form of the divinity who was worshipped 
in Canaan as ‘Ashtart (Ashtoreth, Astarte), in 
Mesopotamia as ‘Attar, in Moab as ‘Ashtar, in 
South Arabia as ‘Athtar, and in Abyssinia as 
Astar (see ABYSSINIA, ASHTART, ATARGATIS, 
SABJEANS). 

I THE SOURCES OF INFORMATION.—The cult 
of Ishtar isnow known from a multitude of original 
Bab. and Assyr. records: (1) historical inscriptions 
of the kings, (2) mythological texts, (3) hymns and 
prayers, (4) magical texts, (5) omens, (6) boundary 
stones, and (7) artistic representations in statues, 
reliefs, seals, ete. (see literature at end of art.). 

IIl. THE ORIGIN OF ISHTAR.—In the art. ASH- 
TART the reasons are given for thinking that this 
goddess was not a creation of the Sumerians, or of 
the Semitic Babylonians, but a primitive Semitic 
divinity. She was a personification of the force 
in nature that showed itself in the giving and the 
taking of life. As a glossator of Plautus has aptly 
expressed it (Mercator, IV. vi. 825 f.), she was ‘ Diva 
Astarte, hominum deorumque vis, vita, salus : rur- 
sus eadem quae est pernicies, mors, interitus.’ This 
conception of her character, which is common to 
all the Semites, was brought into Babylonia hy the 
first Semitic settlers, and formed the basis of the 
development of the goddess in that land. 

Ill. THE IDENTIFICATION OF ISHTAR WITH 
OTHER DIVINITIES. —The Semites who entered 
Babylonia found on the ground a number of local 
goddesses of the aboriginal Sumerian population 
whom they proceeded to identify with their mother- 
goddess. These old goddesses eventually disap- 
peared in Ishtar, leaving only their names as titles, 
and some of their functions as attributes. Some of 
these absorbed Sumerian goddesses are as follows. 

I. Innanna, or Ishtar of Erech.—In Sumerian 
inscriptions of the Old Bab. period the most con- 
spicuous goddess is the one whose name is written 
with an ideograph which the Assyrians sometimes 
reproduced as RI (R. Brünnow, A Classified List 
of Ideographs, Leyden, 1889, no. 2561), which, 
according to the syllabaries, is to be read Innanna, 
Inninna, Nan4, or Ninni (P. Jensen, KIB iii. [1892] 
1, 20. The chief seat of her worship was the 
temple called E-an-na at Erech (Vorderasiatische 
Bibliothek, i. [1907] 1, 199 n.). For her cult in early 
times see VAB i. 1, 965, s.v. * Ninni’ In bilin- 
gual texts, syllaharies, and historical inscriptions, 
Innanna is repeatedly equated with Ishtar (e.g., 
Cun. Texts, xxiv. [1908] pl. 41, line 75; PSBA 
xxxi. [1909] 20, pl. iii. line 8; Code of Hammurabi, 
iv. 60-65). A large number of hymns originally 
addressed to Innanna are appropriated to Ishtar 
(e.g., PSBA xxxi. 60). For this reason, Ishtar 
bears the titles ‘Queen of Eanna,’ ‘Queen of the 
land of Erech’ (oc. ci£.). 

2. Nina, or Ishtar of Lagash and Nineveh.—In 
the Old Bab. inscriptions the goddess mentioned 
most frequently after Innanna is the one whose 
name is written with the ideograph generally read 
Niná(Brünnow, 4800) This sign was used also for 
a distriet of Lagash and for the city of Nin&, or 
Nineveh. Hence it is inferred that the sign for the 
goddess and the district of Lagash should also be 
read Ninf. Itisa plausibleconjeeture that Nineveh 
was founded by colonists from Lagash (cf. Gn 10"), 
and that the patron-goddess of Nineveh was origin- 
ally the same as the patron-goddess of the old city 
of Ninf in Babylonia. In regard to her worship 
in the Old Bab. period see VAB i. 1, 262, s.v. 
*Niná2  Eannatum (c. 3200 B.C.) distinguishes 

1 Hereafter cited as VA B. 
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Innanna and Nin& (VAB i. 1, 18. 59-9); so also 
Gudea (c. 2500 B.C. [?d. 104. 14?-77), Hammurabi, 
on the contrary, calls the goddess of Nineveh 
Innanna (Code, iv. 63), and the Assyrians always 
call her Ishtar. This shows that Nin& was early 
identified with both Innanna and Ishtar (cf. Briin- 
now, 3050). The earliest Assyr. mention of Ishtar 
of Nineveh is in a prayer of Ashurnasirpal 11. (c. 
1100 B.c. ; see literature). From that time onward 
she is frequently named in the royal inscriptions 
(see Barton, Hebraica, ix. [1892-93] 131-155). Her 
temple in Nineveh bore the name of E-mash-mash. 
Hence she is described as ‘dwelling in E-mash- 
mash,’ and Nineveh is ealled * beloved of Ishtar.’ 

3. Anunit, or Ishtar of Akkad.—The chief god- 
dess of the N. Bab. city called Agade, or Akkad, 
was Anunit. The name of her temple was E-ul- 
mash. For her worship in early times see VAB 
i. 1, 242, s.v. * Anunitum' ; Code of Hammurabi, 
jii. 54, iv. 47f. Thereis no record that the Assyrian 
kings paid her any special attention, but she was a 
great favourite with the Neo-Bab. king Nabonidus, 
who honoured her above all goddesses, and rebuilt 
ber ruined temple at Akkad (VAB iv. [1912] 300, 
s.v. ‘Anunit’). For her identification with Ishtar 
see KIB iii. 1, 102%; Jastrow, Rel. Bab. ii. 111; 
PSBA xxxi. 07; H. Zimmern, Beiträge, Leipzig, 
1896-1901, p. 11; Barton, Hebraica, x. 26; VA 
iv. 1705, 246%, 

4. Nin-lil, or Ishtar of Nippur.—The chief god 
of the earliest Bab. pantheon was En-lil, ‘master 
of the wind,’ the patron-deity of Nippur. His con- 
sort was Nin-lil, ‘mistress of the wind’ (see BAAL, 
vol. ii. p. 295 ff.). She had a temple in Nippur 
known as E-shu-ib (VAB i. 1, 188). Numerous 
votive inscriptions in her honour from ancient Bab. 
rulers have been discovered (i5. 265, s.v. * Nin-lil’ ; 
H. Winckler, Untersuchungen, Leipzig, 1889, p. 
141). 

One of the titles of Nin-lil was Nin-har-sag, 
‘mistress of the great mountain' (see HAE ii. 296). 
Under this name she was worshipped in the temple 
of E-me-te-ur-sag at Kish, and in Girsu, a distriet 
of Shirpurla (VAB i. 1, 964, s.v, * Ninharsag?; Code 
of Hammurabi, ii. 59-65). 

Still another title of Nin-lil was Nin-mah, * ex- 
alted mistress,’ or Mah, ‘exalted’ (VAB i. 1, 138, 
192, 237e; Brünuow, 1050, 11008). Under this 
name she had a temple at Babylon called E-mah 
(KIB iii. 1, 1505; VAB iv., Index, s.v. ‘Mah, 
Nin-mah’). For the Semitic settlers in Babylonia 
Nin-lil was the Nin, or ‘ Mistress,’ par excellence ; 
hence they called her Bélit, ‘ Mistress,’ just as they 
called her husband Bêl (see ERE ii. 296; Brünnow, 
11046 ff. ). 

Eannatum (c. 3100 B.C.) carefully distinguishes 
Ninharsag, Innanna, and Ninf (VA B i. 1, 18, 5%); 
so also Ur-Bau (c. 2700 B.C. [VAB i. 1, 60, 39); 
but Hammurabi (c. 1950 B.C.) ealls the goddess of 
Kish Innanna (Code, ii. 59-65), and Kurigalzu 1. 
(c. 1350 B.C.) gave to Nin-lil of Nippur a tablet 
that had originally been dedicated to Innanna, 
whieh shows that he identified the goddesses 
(H. V. Hilprecht, Old Bab. Inscr., Philadelphia, 
1893, i. 1, nos. 15, 43) The Assyr. kings fre- 
quently identify Nin-lil = Bélit with Ishtar (Brün- 
now, 11046; K IB. i. [1889] 28%; Winckler, Sargon, 
Leipzig, 1889, p. 94, xiv. 84; WAT ii. [1866] 66, 
no. 21; of. KIB ii. [1890] 2305-27, 1591, 22092) ; and 
in one copy of a prayer of Ashurbanipal the god- 
dess is called ‘Nin-mah,’ in another ‘Ishtar of 
Babylon’ (Jastrow, Fel. Bab. i. 418, n. 6). 

5. Zarpanit, or Ishtar of Babylon.—The consort 
of Marduk, the chief god of Babylon, was Zar- 
panit, whose name in Sumer. seems to mean ‘ silver- 
shining,’ but was popularly interpreted by the 
Semites as Zer-hanit, ‘seed-producing,’ with allu- 
sion to the reproductive function of the goddess. 
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One of her titles was Erda, ‘pregnant’ (C. F. Leh- 
mann, Shamashshumukin, Leipzig, 1892, ii. 36). 
She had a chapel called Kaduglisug in Esagila, the 
great temple of Marduk (VAB iv. 723-9). For 
references to her cult sce L. W. King, Hammurabi, 
London, 1898-1900, no. 101, i. 41, ni. 12; Code of 
GË e xli. 43, 56; KIB iii. 138 f. ; Winckler, 
argon, i. 180; KIB iv. [1896] 307, s.v. * Zarpanit.’ 
When, through the rise of the city of Babylon, 
Marduk became the chief god of Babylonia, he was 
identified with Enlil = Bol, the ancient chief god 
(ERE ii. 296f.). The logical procedure was then 
to identify Zarpanit, the wife of Mardnk, with 
Ninlil = Bélit, the wife of Enlil = Bél (VAB iv. 
282%, KIB n. 220%; J. A. Craig, Rel. Texts, 
Leipzig, 1895, i. pl. 1, obv. 12-25; Jastrow, Kel. 
Bab. i. 536) Accordingly, when in later texts we 
read of ‘Ishtar of Babylon,’ we are to understand 
this of Zarpanit. Herodotus (i. 199) calls Zarpanit 
Aphrodite. 

6. Ishtar of Ashshur.—At Ashshur, the capital 
of the early Assyr. monarchy, an Ishtar was wor- 
shipped who was distingnished by the name Ishtar 
Ashshuritu, or ‘Ishtar of Ashshur’ (AJB i. 4", 
28%, 38%; L. W. King and E. A. W. Budge, 
Annals of the Kings of Assyria, London, 1902, i. 
159; KIB 158"; Beitr. Assyr. ii. [1894] 587, rev. 
33-37). The primitive name of Ishtar of Ashshur 
and the peculiarities of her cult are unknown. 

7. Ishtar of Arbela.— At Arbela still another 
Ishtar was worshipped ina temple called E-gashan- 
kalamma, ‘house of the lady of the world’ (PSBA 
xxxi. 68). In the inscriptions of the Assyr. kings, 
from Sennacherib onwards, Ishtar of Nineveh and 
Ishtar of Arbela are mentioned as though they 
were separate goddesses (KIB ii. 10691, 1947, 15418), 
An oracle to Esarhaddon (WAJ iv. 68, col. iii. 15) 
begins: ‘I am Ishtar of Arbela. Ashurbanipal 
distinguished sharply between Ishtar of Nineveh 
and Ishtar of Arbela, and paid more honour te the 
latter (KIB ii. 1781715, 200%, 248-255, 260). Seve- 
ral astrological reperts from her temple are known 
(WAT iii. [1870] 51, no. 5f.). Although she is net 
mentioned before Sennacherib, it is probable that 
she was an ancient local divinity of Arhela. The 
name of the city Arba-ilu suggests either that 
four divinities were united there or else that the 
original god was called Arba (cf. Kirjath-Arba in 
Palestine). The Sumer. name of her temple E- 
gashan-kalamma suggests the high antiquity of 
her cult. “The same conclusion is demanded by 
the words of Ashurbanipal in connexion with the 
re-building of her tem es * Whose wall from of 
old (ulla =n) was not built? (KIB ii. 260). 

8. Other goddesses identified with Ishtar.—The 
minor goddesses of the Old Bab. pantheon came 
also sconer or later to be identified with Ishtar. 


Antu, the consort of Anu, is called Ishtar by Sargon (Winck- 
ler, Sargon, i. 9482), and is equated with Nin-shar and Ishtar by 
the lists (Cun. Texts, xxiv. pl. land 20, lines 15 f., 22 f. ; PSBA 
xxxi. 21). Damkina, ths consort of Es, is identified with Bélit 
= Ishtar by Sargon (loc. cit. line 84). Nin-gal, the consort of 
Sin, has the attributes of Ishtar in a hymn published by Craig 
(Rel. Texts, ii. pl. 1-2) and translated by Jastrow (Rel. Bab. 1. 
547). A, the consort of Shamash, seems to have had a similar 
fate, inasmuch as sha early ceased to have any independent 
importancs. Bau was first identified with Gatumdug (ib. i. 
58-60), then with Gula, and finally with Ishtar (i. 545); and 
Nin-tu, an ancient goddess of Shirpurla, is equated with Bélit 
=Ishtar in WAT ii. 55, 16a. 

Several goddesses are distinguished from Ishtar in the Gil. 
Bun Epic, but these also are subsequently identified with 

er. Ons of these is Nin-sun, the mother of Gilgamesh (KIB 
vi. 146). Sin-gashid of Erech says that she dwells in Eanna, 2.e. 
is the same as Nanå (VAB i. 1, 220, xxi). Another such god- 
dess is Ishbara (A ZB vi. 154). She is distinguished from Ishtar 
in the curses on the boundary stones (W. J. Hioke, A New 
Boundary Stone of Nebuchadrezzar 1., Philadelphia, 1907, p. 
90f.), hut is equated with her in a number of later texts (KAT, 
432). This form of Ishtar appears in Egyptian inscriptions as 
A-sa-kh-ira (Ward, Seal Cylinders, 268). Still another goddess 
of the Gilgamesh Epic is Irnini (KIB vi. 160). She also is iden- 
tified with Ishtar in the hymn published by King (Seven Tablets 
of Creation, London, 1902, ii. pl. 75-84) and translated hy Jas- 


trow (Rel. Bab. il. 66, 68, 70). In hir der tor Eabani, Gil- 
gamesh meets the goddess Sinuri (KIB vi. 210). Siduri is 
defined In a vocabulary (IA il. 82, 27c d) as ' inniden,' a title 
of Iehtar. In an old Bab. fragment of the Gilgamesh Epie (Af VG 
vii. [1902] 8) she appeare as Sahitu, which Jensen (AJ # vl. 578 f.) 
connects with Mt. Sabu or Lebanon. Gn this hypothesis, 
Siduri-Sabitu will be tlie Phonician 'Ashtart of Gebal. In the 
magical text Shurpu, ll. 172 (Zimmern, Beiträge, p. 10), ehe is 
called ‘Ishtar of wiedom,* 

In the period of the frat dynasty, when Babylonia was occu. 
pied by the Amorites, the West Semitic “Ashtart hecame known 
in Babylonia. In a tablet published in PSBA xi. (1889) 174 ff. 
she is aaid to he the ‘Ishtar of the West.’ Wer symbol, ths 
ashera, or conventional tree, was treated also asa goddess. In 
a dedicatory inacription for Hammurabi (Winckler, Forsch- 
ungen, Leipzig, 1893, i. 198), Ashratu receives the attributes of 
Ishtar, and in the Amarna letters the name of the Amorite 
chieftain Abd-Ashirti is occasionally written with the ideogram 
for Ishter (KAT, 4321.). In the time of the Hird dynasty 
Ishtar was identified with the Kassite goddess Mirlzir (Jastrow, 
Rel. Bab. i. 180). 

Gther goddesses identified with Ishtar ara Gushea, a goddess 
of vegetation (ib. j. 535, ti. 67), Mama, or Mami, a mother- 
goddess (K A 7'3, 430), Aruru, another mother-goddess(ib.), Sub, 
Bherüo, and Gamlat (Jastrow, fel, Bab. i. 247 f.), and Shála (ib. ü. 
410. Auumber ot lists have come down to us that are devoted 
to nothing else than the names and titles of Ishtar. Such are 
Cun. Texts, xii. pl. ii. ; xxiv. pl. 1, 20, 41; and the tablet K. 2109, 
publiened by Pinches(PSBA xxxl. 20ff.). One of these (Cun. 

'exts, xxiv. pl. 41) reads: 'Zanaru is Ishtar of the lands, 
Karadun is Ishtar of the strong, Ulsiga ie Ishtar of heaven and 
earth, Tiruru is Ishtar of . . ., Shunnusibi ie Ishtar of images, 
Tibanumma ie Ishtar of fatters, Menuaunim is Ishtar of lamenta- 
tion, Labatu is Ishtar of wailing, Alakalki is Ishtar ot hurning, 
Kashaia is Ishtar of howliug.' The other lists are similar, and 
giva us many names of goddesses and temples that are other- 
wise unknown. The magicsl texts are fond of invoking Ishtar 
under a series of names, all of them douhtless once independent 
goddesses (e.g. Zimmern, Beiträge, 11). As early as the time ot 
Yammurahi tshtar had become the equivalent of itu, * goddess." 
So we read ‘the gods and the ishtars,’ ‘his god and his ishtar,? 
Showing how completely the minor goddesses were identifled 
with the great mother. 

9. The male Ishtar.—In some partsof the Semitic 
world, as society passed from the matriarchal to 
the patriarchal organization,’Ashtar changed her 
sex (ERE ii. 1151.). The beginnings of a move- 
ment in this direction are perhaps te be seen in 
Babylonia. In Sumer. the word for ‘master’ is 
en and for ‘mistress’ nin. Gods bear such names 
as En-lil, En-ki, En-zn, and goddesses such names 
as Nin-lil, Nin-mah, Nin-sun. Some male deities, 
however, are called nin—e.g., Nin-Girsu, Nin-a- 
gal. This seems to indicate that in these instances 
primitive goddesses have been transformed into 
co (ERE ii, 995) This tendency is seen in 

and, the goddess of Erech. 

In an inscription of Lugaltarsi, king of Kish (c. 3150 B.0.), 
Nanàá is apparently addressed as ‘king of the lands’ (Barton, 
JAOS xxi. 185 fi. ; tor a different hut lesa natural interpretation 
see VAB i. 1, 160. 3). One of tha ancient patesis of Susa 
addresses Innans-erin, or Ishtar of the cedar farest=Irniui (ses 
ahove, B) by the titla of ‘king’ (G. A. Barton, A Sketch of 
Semitic Origins, New York and London, 1902, p. 184: VAB i. 
1, 182a ; see also A. H. Sayca, Rel. Egypt and Bab., Edinburgh, 
1903, b 337) Whatever tendencies of this sort may have 
existed among the Sumerisus, they exerted no influence upon 
ths Semitic conception of Ishtar. For the Babylonians &nd 
Assyrians abs remained exclusively feminine. The few passages 
in which shs receives mals attributes do not imply that she 
had changed her sex or was hisexusl, hut show only a sort of 
henotheism, in which for the moment she was regarded as the 
supreme divinity. Thus in the hymn published by Haupt 
(Akkad. und sum, Keilschrifttexte, 126-131 ; Prince, JAOS xxiv. 
[1903] 103 ff.) Ishtar says (ohv. 22-24): ‘I am En-lil and I am 
Nin-lil.’ Ths astrological tablet (WAT iü. 53, col. ii.) contains 
the statement that ‘Dilbat (the star of Ishtar) is a female at 
sunset and becomes & mals at sunrise.’ A hymn to Ishtar of 
Nineveh (Craig, Rel. Texts, i. pl. 76) reads: ‘ Like Ashur she is 
bearded with a begrd.' This probably refers merely to ths 
halo, or radiance, that surrounds her star (see Jastrow, RA 
xvii. [1911] 271-298). 

IV. THE CHARACTER OF ISHTAR.—As a result 
of the syncretism that has just been descrihed, 
Ishtar inherited the characteristics of many earlier 
goddesses ; nevertheless, at the end of the process 
she retained all the traits of the primitive Semitic 
' Ashtar. » Cé 

1. Water-goddess.—In ERE ii. 116° it is shown 
that the primitive 'Ashtar was closely connected 
with springs as the source of life in the Arabian 
desert. This character she retained in Bahy 
lonia. 
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The sign for Nina, ‘ fish-house,' shows that she was originally 
a water-goddess ; and her name Nin-à probably means ‘ mistress 
of water.’ The same is indicated by the dedication of a spring 
to her (VA B i. 1, 10419-22), and a hpat, (čb. 92. 43, 104, 1423), and 
hy the fact that she was the ‘child of Eridu, i.e. the daughter 
of Ea, the sea-god (ib. 110. 2016). Offerings of fish were made 
to her, as also to Innanna (PSBA xxvii. 71-70). Ishhara, 
another form of Ishtar, is often called ‘Ishhara pf the cea.’ 
Archaic representations of Nina, or some other form af Ishtar, 
on seals show fish and other sea creatures beneath her thrane 
(Ward, p. 155). Similarly fish were sacred to Atargatis, the 
Syrian 'Ashtar, and sea-water was brought for libations in her 
temple (ERE ii. 166f.). In a hymn to Ninlil (7405 xxiv. 114) 
the gnddess says; ‘At the mountain spring I fill the vessel, at 
the mountain epring of Dilmun I wash my head.’ Ishtar is 
braught up from Sheol by sprinkling her with the water of life 
(KIB vi. 88%). 


2. Giver of vegetation.—As the goddess of springs 
Ishtar was naturally connected with the verdure 
that they caused. 


In a hymn (Reisner, Hymnen, no. 56, rev. 49f.) she says: ‘In 
the heavens I take my place and send rain, in the earth I take 
my place and cause the green to spring farth.’ In another 
hymn (Craig, Rei, Texts, i. pl. 15-17) she is called ‘Gushea wha 
gives the growth of plants.’ In alament (Haupt, Akkad. und 
sum. Keilschrifttexte, p. 116f., obv. 6) she is called ‘the one who 
causes verdure to spring forth. In the Gilgamesh Epic she 
says to her father Anu: ‘I have heaped up grain for mankind, 
and I have produced fodder for the cattle; if there shall be 
seven years af famine, I have gathered grain for mankind and 
have made the fodder great for the cattle.’ In this capacity 
she is the wife, or mother, of Tammuz, the personification of 
vegetation, who dies in the summer heat and comes to life again 
with the winter rains (see Tammuz). Ina lament for Tammuz 
(WALT iv. 30, no. 2, lines 36-38) we read: ‘He has gone, he has 
gone to the bosom nf the earth, and the dead are numerous in 
the land. . . . How lang shall the epringing of verdure be 
restrained? How long shall the putting farth of leaves be held 
hack?’ To bring him back ta life Ishtar descends to Sheol 
(KIB vi. 80-91). Dumn-zi, ar Tammuz, appears as the husband 
of Innanna in the earliest Bab. inscriptions (see VA Bi. I, 246, 
Sal As the goddess of verdure Ishtar bears the title Urkittu, 
which is probably derived fram urku, ‘green,’ rather than from 
Uruk, ‘Erech ’ (Jastrow, i. 443, n. 6). She is also called ‘queen 
of the dust, mistress of the field.” The askera, or post, that 
was sacred to Ishtar seems to have been a conventional re- 
presentation of a living tree. According to Hommel, the sign 
for Nana-Ishtar (Brünnow, 143) in its archaic form was a 
picture of an ashera (ExpT xi. [1900] 190). On ancient seals a 
seated goddess is represented holding sheaves of grain (Ward, 
pp. 133-137). This represents one of the forms of Ishtar, 
perhaps Bau-Gula. 


3. Creatress of animals.—In an amulet published 
in Mitt. der deut. Orient-Gesellsch., no. 9 (1901), 
p. 13, and translated by Jastrow (i. 335 ff.), Ishtar 
is called ‘creatress of the creatures.’ In a hymn 
(Haupt, Akkad. und sum. Keilschrifttexte, p. 116 f., 
obv. 8) she is termed ‘creatress of all things.’ 
This is doubtless the reason why in the park of 
Atargatis at Hierapolis all sorts of wild animals 
roamed freely (Lucian, de Dea Syr. 28f., 39 ff.). 


In particular, Ishtar was the giver of the increase of the flocks 
and the herds. She promised Gilgamesh that, if he would lave 
her, his sheep and his cattle should bear twins (KIB vi. 16815) ; 
cf. the Hebrew usage ol calling the young of the flack 'ashteróth. 
(Dt 713 284. 18.51) On account of this connexion with the 
herds Ishtar herself received the attributes of a cow. In Old 
Bab. art she is frequently represented with horns, AeNinbarsag 
she has the same horned head-dress as the Egyptian cow- 
goddess Hathor (Ward, p. 404). On the bnundary stones her 
symbol is the cow. When the early kings say that they are 
‘nourished with holy milk hy Ninhareag,' this may refer to her 
character as a cow-goddess not less than as a mother-goddess 
(Boissier, OZ xi. col. 235, 651). As late as the time of 
Ashurbanipal, Ishtar nf Arbela says to the king: ‘OT the four 
udders that are put to thy mauth two shall suckle thee, and 
with two thou shalt cover thy face’ (Jastrow, i. 444). With this 
aspect of Ishtar should be compared the Palestinian ‘Ashtaroth- 
Karnaim, or two-horned ‘Ashtarts, and the horned ‘Ashtarts an 
the plaques discovered in the mounds of Canaan (ERE iii. 182). 
A figure from the Merrill Collection in the Semitic Museum of 
Harvard University shows a naked woman with rays round 
her head and a crescent under her feet, with one foot like a 
fish’s tail, and the ather like the hoof of a cow or sheep (BW 
xvii. [1901] 447). Beneath it is the inscription in Greek: 
‘Divine prnducer of all.’ It is doubtless one of the forms of 
the Palestinian ‘Ashtart. Among birds the dove was specially 
Sacred to her, probably on account of its erotic temperament. 
lt is figured with her on seals (Ward, figs. 924, 926, 927). An 
image of a dove was also found in the temple of Ninmah at 
Babylon (Mitt. der deut. Or.-Gesellsch., no. 5 [1900], p. 3). 
Similarly doves were sacred to Atargatis (ERE ii. 166 £5, and 
tbe swallow is mentioned asa sacred hird ot Ishtar (K A 73, 481). 

4. Goddess of sexual love.—Ishtar herself was 
conceived as uurestrained in her passion for her 


lovers. In the Gilgamesh Epic, Gilgamesh re- 
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proaches her for her fickleness. First she loved 
‘Tammuz, then a bird, then a lion, then a horse, 
then a shepherd, then a gardener, and finally 
himself (KIB vi. 168-171). 

In à hymn she is entitled *the glad-eyed, goddess of desire, 
goddess of sighing’ (PSBA xxxi. 22). In another hymn she is 
called ‘amorous mother yodda at whose side no god draweth 
near’ (S. H. Langdon, Psalms, Parie, 1909, p. 257). In one 
hymn she says of herself: ‘ Beside the wine when I seat myself, 
the woman for the devoted man am IL’ (AJSL xxii, [1906] 149). 
In the same context she even calls herself ‘a loving courtesan’ 
and a 'temple-harlot' (zb. 149, 150). In this aspect she was 
depicted in art as a naked woman with emphasized sexnal 
features (Ward, pp. 161 f., 280), or as lifting her rohe to disclose 
her charms (ib. pp. 296, 387). She was the awakener of sexual 
impulse in animals and in men. In a hymn she says: ‘I turn 
the male to the female, I turn the female to the male; I am she 
who adorneth the male for the female, I am she who adnrneth 
the female for the male’ (PSBA xxxi. 34). She caused the 
union of male and female (JA OS xxiv. 115). When ehe descended 
to Sheol, copulation ceased in men and animals (K IB vi. 86 f.). 
Far this reason prostitutes were attached to her temples. Such 
a waman was called ¿shtarttu alter the goddess herself; or 
qadishtu, ‘sacred,’ the same as qedhësha in the OT, apparently 
originally a title of the goddess herself; or barimtu from the 
root baram, ‘devate’; or shambatu, ‘joy-maiden’; or kizritu, 
*harlpt. One of these fram the temple in Erech was sent to 
ensnare Eabani (KIB vi. 122-127), After Gilgamesh had slain 
the heavenly hull, Ishtar gathered the barlots, the joy-maidens, 
and the Aierodouloi to lament (KIB vi. 177). In the Ira myth 
Erech is called ‘the dwelling of Anu and Ishtar, the city of 
harlats, joy-maidens, and hierodules’ (ib. 62). An omen is 
interpreted as meaning: ‘The divine mistress will cause to 
bear her maidens who have not become pregnant’ (Jastrow, 
ii. 387). The Code of Hammurabi contains many provisions in 
regard to these women (see Lyon, ‘The Consecrated Women of 
the Hammurabi Code,’ in Studies presented to C. H. Toy, New 
York, 1912, pp. 341-360). For evidence of prostitution in her 
cult in later times see ASHTART, vol. ii. p. 116%, and HIERODOULOI 
(Semitic and Egyptian), vol. vi. pp. 672-676. 


5. Goddess of wedlock.—The ideograph nin- 
dingir-ra (Brünnow, 10999), or bélit-ildnz, * mistress 
of the gods,’ is also used for hirtu, * wife,’ which 
shows that Ishtar was regarded as the ‘ wife’ par 


excellence. 

In a hymn she is called * bride of Esagila and Ezida ' (Jastrow, 
i. 633). In another hymn she is termed ‘bride of the lands 
whose fulness is luxuriance’ (PSBA xxxi. 68) Ishtar is called 
the bride, or the wite, of nearly every god of the Bab. pantheon. 
Still more strangely, the early kings designate themselves her 
husband—e.g., Eannatum (V A B i. 1, 18), Ur-Ninib (ib. 204), Pur- 
Sin (b. 204), Gimil-Sin (ib. 200). Asa bride Ishtar is described 
in poetry and represented in artas veiled (cf, Gn 2465: Jeremias, 
ATim Lichte des alt. Orients?, p. 081. ; KIB vi. 2104), In this 
capacity she was prayed to bless wedded love. One such prayer 
has cnme down to us (PSBA xxxi. 66) in which a woman en- 
treats Ishtar that her ahsent husband, or lover, may return 
safely, that he may continue to love her, and that she may bear 
children. 

6. Goddess of maternity.—As Ninharsag, or 
Ninlil, she was the ‘mother of the gods’ (VAB 
i. 1, 60. 38, 150. 3!; and frequently in the later 
literature) She was also the * mother of men.? 

Gudea calls her ‘mother of the children of the city’ (ib. 66). 
Samsuiluna calls her ‘the mother who bare me’ (Winckler, 
Untersuchungen, p. 141). A personal name of the Hammurabi 
period is Ishtar-ummiya, ‘Ishtar is my mother’ (Jastrow, i. 160). 
As Aruru, Ishtar made Eabani of clay (KIB vi. 121), and created 
all men and animals (Zb. 40) Sargon speaks of Bélit-ilani= 
Ishtar as the one ‘ who increases the Sfepring Maes i. 246). 
In the hymns she is frequently described as * creatress of man- 
kind, who causeth all created things to flonrish.' She is 
identified with Era, the goddess of pregnancy (ib. i. 116). In 
a prayer she is called ‘she who loveth reproduction’ (PSBA 
xxxi. 63). Ina list of titles she is termed * opener of the loins, 
framer of the Istus’ (ib. 21). Herodotus states (i. 199) that at 
Babylon she was called Mylitta, i.e. Mu'allidtn, ‘she who causes 
to bear.’ Under the name Mama, she caused the birth of 
second children (7/405 xxxii. 22) In art, Ishtar was most 
frequently represented as a mother suckling a child (Jeremias, 
AT ¿m Lichte, p. 107 ; Ward, pp. 162-164, 375). 

As a mother Ishtar was believed to love man- 
kind and to grieve over their sorrows. At the 
deluge she cried like a woman in travail over the 
death of the children that she had horne (AJB vi. 
238). Several laments have been preserved in 
which she bewails the destruction of her city 
Erech by the Elamites (see literature). In a hymn 
she is described as * she who loveth all men’ (PSBA 
xxxi 63). Another hymu says: ‘Thou lookest 
mercifully upon the sinner, and thou correctest 
the wrong-doer daily’ (Jastrow, ii. 67). Still 
another hymn calls her ‘the mistress of heaven 
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and earth, who hears prayers, who listens to com- 
plaints, who receives periton: the compassionate 
" 


goddess, who loves righteousness’ (id. ii. 112). 

7. Giver of earthly blessings,—On account of 
her mother-love for men she bestowed life, health, 
prosperity, and all other blessings upon them. 

Gudea speaks of her ‘life-giving glance (VA B1. 1,75). Kudur- 
mabuk says that she gave him a prosperous reign (ib. 220); 
Arad-Sin declares that she gave him long life (ib. 214). Sargon 
saya that she caused the inhabitanta of the land to prosper 
(Winckler, Sargon, i. 9482); and Nehuchadrezzar aflirms that 
she gives him length of days (VA iv. 1705). An old hymn to 
Nanf that has been adapted to Ishtar says: ‘She gives pro- 
aperity to the man with whom she is pleased (?), she guards hie 
path. . . . The physician is skilful with whom she is pleased (1). 
Her hand is with the manservant and the maidservant. Who 
can do anything without her?’ (Jastrow, i. 533) Another 
hymn calla her ‘ Ishtar, without whom none possesses peace and 
joy’ (2b. i, 347). b 

She was regarded as the mistress of magical arts 
with which she counteracted the wiles of the 
demons (Zimmern, Beiträge, p. 33; AJSL xxiii. 
151). Accordingly, she is constantly invoked as a 
helper in the magical exorcisms (Jastrow, i. 82, 
290, 292, 300, 315, 321). Especially is she a helper 
against the demon Tiu (td. 347), and against * the 
wicked seven’ (2). 361 ff. ). ' 

On aecount of her good-will and her power, 
prayers were addressed to her more frequently 
than to any other deity. Ashurbanipal prayed 
her for long life for himself and his brother 
(Lehmann, Shamashshumukin, pl. xxiii.-xxiv.). 
Nebuchadrezzar prayed Ishtar, or Ninmah, for 
long life, posterity, victory, and success. A large 
number of en and penitential psalms to Ishtar 
were found in the library of Ashurbanipal (see 
literature; Jastrow, ch. xvii. f.). These breathe a 
noble ethical and religious spirit, and are among 
the finest products of the Bab. religion. In one of 
them the poet expresses the joy of serving his 
goddess in the words: ‘ Her song is sweeter than 
honey and wine, sweeter than sprouts and herbs, 
superior indeed to pure cream" (ef. Ps 19/9). In 
many of the prayers Ishtar is asked to intercede 
with her father Sin, or with some other god, on 
behalf of the suppliant. 

8. Moral governor of men.—As the mother of 
men, who loved them and cared for their well- 
being, she was naturally concerned with the 
establishing of law and order. 

She was ‘queen of all dwelling-places,’ ‘imparting all laws, 
wearing the ruler’s crown,” ‘who executes judgment and de- 
cision,” ‘leader of mankind’ (King, Seven Tablets, i. 222 f.), 
‘mistress of mankind’ (Jastrow, ii. 75), ‘creatress of wisdom’ 
(KAT, 426), ‘opposed to all disorder’ (Jastrow, ii. 112), ‘ mig- 
tress of Justice’ (25. 201). In a hymn she says: ‘In the dispute 
when J take part, the woman who understands piltum am 1. 
In the lawsuit when I take part, the woman who understands 
law sm 1 ' (AJSE xxiii. 149). Like Shamash, she was the judge 
of men (Jastrow, i. 535). As the ruler of the world, she ap- 
pointed kings to execute justice. The Old Bab. kings all 
ackoowledge that she has called them to the throne (V AB i. 
1, 10. 6%, 18. 550, 20, 25, 26g. 17, 66b. 211, 146. 17a; Code of Ham- 
murabi, v. 13) Nebuchadrezzar says that * Anunit called his 
name to the sovereignty of the land, and placed in his hand the 
sceptre over all peoples’ (VA B iv. 24825). 

9. Giver of revelations.—In her care for men, it 
became necessary for Ishtar at times to make 
special communications of her will. Gudea calls 
her ‘the child of Eridu, who counsels what is best, 
OSCH interpreter of the gods’ (VAB i. 1, 90. 216). 

e says also that “she directed her attention to 
the óracles' (sd. 110. 9015. Rim-Sin calls her 
*revealer of all decisions, who causes the oracles 
of the land to remain’ (ib. 218e). 

Through an association of idess with verdure, green colour in 
liquids, green plants, insects, and birds were regarded as omens 
sent by her (Jastrow, ii. 722, 802). Many omens derived from 
the livers of victims were connected with her (ib. 236, 261, 387, 
4091.). She also inspired prophets to deliver her message. In 
a prayer of Ashurnasirpal (ib. 113) the king prays: ‘Grant me 
a trustworthy oracle.' Similarly, Sennacherib asks Ishtar of 
Nineveh and Ishtar of Arbela for direction (KIB ii. 107). A 
series of responses of Ishtar of Arbela to Esarhaddon is known 
(Banks, AJSL xiv. [1898] 267-277), also a series of responses to 
Ashurbanipal (Craig, Rel. Texts, i. svn. She predicted to the 
latter the death of the king of Mannai (KIB ii. 1786). She sent 
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à dream to encourage the troops who were airaid to cross a 
river (ib. 20097-101), She HEUS Ina vision toa seer promising 
victory over Elam (ib. 26060-75), She commanded Ashurbanipal 
throngh an oracle to bring back her image from Elam (ib. 


21018-15). For a full discussion of this subject see Jastrow, 
ch, xix. 

Io. Destroyer of life.—In striking contrast to 
the life-giving beneficent character of the goddess 
that has been exhibited thus far stands her other 
aspect as a destroyer of life. From the earliest 
times it must have been observed that hfe and 
death were only two aspects of the same force, 
and that love was the frequent cause of jealousy, 
hatred, and striic. 

Vor Tammuz, the lover of her youth, she appointed yearly 
death (KIB vi. 168). With him died the vegetation that ahe 
had called into life. On his account she herself had to descend 
into Sheol, and be afflicted there with all the diseases (čb. 80-91). 
Hammurabi (Code, ii. 26 ff.) says that he ‘ decked with green the 
sepulchre of Malkat (the qucen) of Sippar.’ Tha sufferings that 
she endured she also inflicted upon men. Eabani she smote 
with disease and death (KJB vi. 198). She aent the heavenly 
bull to destroy Gilgamesh (ib. 172). Men prayed to her as the 
cause of sickness and suffering. One lament says: ‘In thy 
descent to the house of a man, thou art as the jackal which hath 
been caused to come to take the sheep, thou art the lion which 
constantly cometh into the midst’ (PSBA xxxi. 59). When she 
was angry, she sent a wicked demon called Dihu or Ti'u to 
afflict men (Jastrow, i. 341 ff.). A configuration known as ‘ the 
hand of Ishtar’ in a liver denoted the death of 8 son of the 
family (ib. ij. 409). A clasg of priests endured castration in her 
service, * whose manhood, in order to terrify the people, Ishtar 
turned to womanhood’ (KIB vi. 6210), These were evidently 
similar to the Galli of Atargatis (ERE ii. 166 f.) and to the 
qedhështm and keläbhim of the OT. 


II. Storm-goddess.— Either as a destroyer or as 
a sender of rain, Ishtar was occasionally described 
as a storm-goddess. She was ‘the lefty one who 
causes the heavens to tremble, the earth to guak, 
the flaming fire, who causes the bird-like Zu (the 
storm cloud) to fly from the house, who casts 
down the mountains like dead bodies’ ( 4JSL xxiii. 
[1907] 150 f., 164 f.). In her character as storm- 
goddess she waged war with the gods of the 
mountains (405 xxiv. 114). In art she was often 
represented holding a caduceus of two serpents 
(Ward, pp. 155, 405, 408). This is apparently a 
symbol of the lightning. 

I2. War-geddess.—The primitive Semitic 
mother was the leader of her clan in war, and 
therefore from the earliest times Ishtar was a war- 
goddess (ERE ii. 116°). 

She promised Gilgamesh victory over all lands (KB vi. 16616). 
She brought the Elamites upon her city of Erech (ib. 272). 
Eannatum speaks of casting the net of Ninharsag over the 
people of Gishhu (VA Bi. 1, 24.1719), Gudes dedicated weapon- 
bearers, warriors, to Innanna (zb. 104. 142426) Hammurabi 
says that he conquered with the powerful wespon that Nan& 
entrusted to him (Code, xl. 24). In a votive tablet for Ham- 
murabi it is said: ‘Ishtar has given thee conflict and battle; 
what more canst thou hope?’ (Jastrow, i. 398). Agumkskrime 
calls himself * mighty hero of Ishtar, the warrior-goddess’ (KIB 
iii. 185). Nebuchadrezzar r. says that ‘at the command of Ishtar 
and Adad, the gods of war,’ he defeated the Elamites (7b. 16610). 
In the inscriptions of the Assyr. kings, Ishtar appears chiefly as 
a war-goddess. Tiglath Pileser r. calls her ‘the exalted among 
the gods, mistress of warlere, the arranger of battle’ (ib. i. 1613), 
Ashurnasirpal 1. says that ‘she set her heart upon the making 
of battle and war’ (2d. i. 5838). He first applies to her the title 
‘Queen of Kitmuru,’ Ze, ‘Queen of Conflict’ (Jastrow, i. 215, 
248, 249). Shalmaneser ir. calls her ‘the first born of heaven 
and earth, who is perfect in bravery, who estahlishes the fates, 
who eularges my Kingdom’ (AJB i. 13013), ‘queen of fight and 
battle’ (ib. 1523). Sennacherib says: ‘l prayed unto . 
Ishtar of Nineveh, Ishtar of Arbela, the gods whom I trust, for 
the capture of my mighty foes.’ When menaced by the united 
forces of the Babylonians and Elamites, he prayed "to Ishtar of 
Nineveh, Ishtar of Arbels, the gods whom I trust, for victory 
over the mighty enemy’ (ib. ii. 10659-53), Esarhaddon says: 
‘in the help of. . . Ishtar of Nineveh, Ishtarof Arbela, the great 
goddesses, my mistressea, I ruled from the east to the west sod 
found no rival’ (čb. ii. 12479). For Ishtar’s part in Ashurbani- 
pal’s campaigns gee above under g. All her oracles were given 
to assist him in his wars. When she appeared to his aeer, she 
appeared full-armed in flame (Zb. ü, 2505-55), Nabonidus calls 
her ‘ Anunit, the mistress of hattle, who carries bow and quiver 
.. . Who overwhelms the enemy, destroys the wicked’ (V.A B 
iv. 22822-24), The warlike character of Ishtar is greatly empha- 
sized inthe hymns. One meets such titles as ‘ warlike daughter 
of Sin,’ ‘leader in battle,’ ‘mistress of battle,’ ‘perfect in 
courage,’ ' gaddeas of heroes,’ ‘sharp dagger,’ ‘destroyer of the 
land,’ ‘ mistress pf countries.’ In one hymn she aaya: * Beside 
my father in battle 1 take my place; beside Bél in combat and 
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battle I stand. During battle thread I weave, with the spiudlIe 
I spin. Into battle like a swallow I fly’ (Reisner, Hymnen, 
no. 56, rev. 39ff.). This remiuds one ol Atargatis at Hiera- 
polis who carried a distaff (Lucian, de Dea Syr. 327), aud also 
of the Greek Parcs. At the beginniug of another hymn (Craig, 
Rel. Texts, i. pl. 54-55) she is described as marching to battle 
Accompanied by musicians, who through their songs seek to 
win heríavaur. Because of her warlike character she is often 
compared to a lion, a jackal, an angry wild ox, and other ani- 
mals. ishtar as a war-goddess is identified in art by tbe relief 
of Anubanini, which shows her armed with clubs, leading 
prisoners by a cord passed through the lips (Ward, fig. 413). In 
Old Bab. art sbe is represented seated, armed with clubs aud 
scimitars. In Assyr. art she is depicted standing, armed with 
bow, arrows, and quiver (Ward, ch. xxv.). Closely akin to the 
war-goddess was lshtar’s function as a gnddess of hunting. The 
inscriptions WAT i. 7 — Delitzsch, Assyr. Lesestücke?, p. 121, re- 
present Ashurbanipal pouring libations over dead lions, and are 
accompanied with au ascription of praise to Ishtar. 

13. The planet Venus.—Utterly unrelated to 
the characteristics that have been considered thns 
far was the identification of Ishtar with the planet 
Venus. There is no trace of this among the other 
Semites, except in late times and under evident 
Bab. influence (see ERE ii. 116). Even in Baby- 
lonia this astral character cannot be traced back 
into the Old Bab. period. It is improbable, there- 
fore, that it was primitive Semitic (against D. 
Nielsen, ZDMG lxvi. 469-472). No certain evi- 
dence of the identification of Ishtar with the 
planet Venus is found before the time of 
Hammurabi. 

Gudea (c. 2500 5.0.) says that he dedicated a disk to Innanna 
(VAB i. 1, 104. 1427), but it is not clear that this was a star- 
emblem; the usual star-emblems had rays. Kudurmabuk (c. 
2000 B.C.) speaks of Naná, the mistress, wha is like the sky in 
gleaming splendour (ib. 220f.), but this also is not certainly 
astral. On boundary stones af the Cassite dynasty, as early 
ag the middle af the 14th cent. B.c., the four- to eight-pointed 
star is the established emblem of Ishtar (Hinke, Boundary 
Stone of Neb. I., 245) In seal-cylinders of the same period 
Ishtar is accompanied with a star (Ward, ch. xxv.) In ane 
of these (Ward, fig. 412) she is represented with wings, rising 
above the mountains along with the sun. As early as the time 
of Hammurabi, Ishtar seems to have formed a triad with Sin, 
the moon, and Shamash, the sun—which implies her astral 
character (Jastrow, i. 153). The fact that Marduk, the chief 
god of Babylon, is identified with the planet Juppiter, and 
Nebo, the god of the adjacent Borsippa, with Mercury, indicates 
that the ideatification of the great gods with planets did not 
arise befare the unification of Bahylonia by Hammurabi. It 
was part af the system of religious syncretism by which this 
monarch sought to consolidate his empire. The arithmetical 
sign XV for Ishtar, which is connected with her astral char- 
acter (the sign for Sin is XXX), makes its first appearance in 
the period of Hammurabi. As to the reason why Ishtar was 
identified with Venus, one can only conjecture that it may 
have been the beauty of tha planet, or its alternatian as 
morning and evening star, that suggested a connexion with 
the life-giving aod destroying functions of the gnddess. 
Possibly the fact that Ishtar was the daughter of Siu, the 
mogi, as early as Arad-Sin, led to her identification with the 
planet. 


The identity of Venus as morning star with 
Venus as evening star was known in the Assyr. 
period, and probably much earlier. There are 
numerous official reports of the astrologers that 
speak of Ishtar as morning and evening star 
(Jastrow, ii. 612). In a hymn she says: ‘Ishtar, 
the goddess of the morning, and Ishtar, the god- 
dess of the evening, am I* (rd. i. 531). Nabonidus 
calls her * Anunit, who at sunrise and sunset gives 
me favourable signs’ (VAB iv. 228%, 22938-42), As 
the morning star she was called Dilbat, and as the 
evening star Zib (P. C. A. Jensen, Kosmologie, 
Strassburg, 1890, p. 1172). The difference of 
names shows that in early times the two aspects 
of the planet were snpposed to be different stars, 
hut the list WAI ii. 48, line 51a b, asserts ‘Zib= 
Dilbat.* 

These aspects of the planet gave rise to a variety of titles 
aud identifications. Thus the list WAZ iii. 53, col. ii. liue 36 
reads: ‘Dilbat at suurise is Ishtar of Agade, Dilbat at sunset 
is Ishtar of Erech, Dilbat at sunrise is Ishtar of the stars, 
Dilbat at sunset is Mistress of the Gods’ (i.e. Ninlil). See also 
the list af names of Venus published by Pinches ( PSBA xxxi. 
25). There seems to be evideuce alsa that the synadical period 
of Venus of 584 days was known in Babylonia aud Elam (F. Bork, 
Memnon, iv. [1910] 83-105; E. Weidner, ib. v. [1911] 29-39; F. 
Hrozny, ib. v. 81-102). 

The claim has often been made that in the 
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clear atmosphere of Babylonia the phases of 
Venus, which resemble those of the moon, could 
he seen with the naked eye, and that this is the 
reason why she is called ‘daughter of Sin,’ is 
represented with horns in art, and in certain texts 
bears the epithet ‘horned’ (PSBA xxxi. 22-24). 
This is very doubtful. 

At the time of greatest brilliancy Venus has a diameter of 
only 40", Two points must be about 60” apart to he recog- 
nized as distiuct by the naked eye; and at least four such 
points are needed to perceive a crescent. It seems, there- 
fore, physiologically impossible for the naked eye to detect 
the crescent form of Venus, and we have no evidence that 
the Babylonians possessed lenses. The hnrns of Ishtar are, 
accordingly, to be connected with her aspect as a cow-gnddess 
rather than as a planet, and she is called the daughter of Sin 
because she appears in the sky with him, and not because she 
has similar phases. 

In astrology, Ishtar plays an important part 
along with Shamash and Sin. The omens that 
have come down to us all date from a late period. 
A number of these are published by C. Virolleaud, 
L’Astrologie chaldéenne, Paris, 1903-12, ‘Istar, 
no. 13; R. C. Thompson, Reports of the Magicians 
and Astrologers, London, 1900, ii. p. Ixix f.; Jast- 
row, ii. 612-638. They are of the following type: 
‘When Venus disappears at sunrise in Nisan from 
the first to the thirtieth day, there will be desola- 
tion.” ‘When, in the month of Nisan, Venus has 
a beard, the inhabitants of the land will bear hoys. 
In that year the market-price will he low.’ In the 
magical texts also Ishtar is invoked under the name 
‘Ishtar of the stars.’ 

The astral character of the goddess finds frequent expres- 
sion in the hymns. She is called ‘the light of heaven and 
earth,’ ' flaming torch nf heaven and earth,’ ‘glory of the whole 
warld,’ ‘queen of the stars,’ ‘queen of heaven,’ ‘the perfect, 
mighty light,’ ‘ brilliant Ishtar who illumines the evening.’ In 
a hymn published by Prince (J 40S xxx. [1909] 96) the poet 
says: ‘With her gracious aspect Nina speaketh. In her 
gracious rising verily she shineth forth; where she waxeth 
full, her procreative power is mighty of aspect. In another 
hymn published by Reisner (Hymnen, na. 53, pp. 96-99) and 
translated by M. I. Hussey (AJ SL xxiii. [1907] 172f.), Ishtar 
says: ‘To give portents in fulness 1 stand, consummate I stand. 
Beside my father Siu, to give porteuts in fulness I stand, con- 
summate I stand. Beside my brother Shamash,to give portents 
in fulness I stand, consummate I stand. As far me my father 
Naanaru (the moon) has established me... iu the bright 
heavens. . . . Amid shouts of joy 1, Ishtar, the gnddess, take 
my exalted way. Ishtar, goddess af the evening, am I; Ishtar, 
goddess of the morning, am 1; Ishtar who opens the lock of ths 
bright heavens, that is my glory.’ e 

14. The star Sirius.—Less frequently Ishtar is 
identified with the Bow-star, or Sirius (Jensen, 
Kosmologie, pp. 52f., 149, 151). This is probably 
due to the fact that the Assyrians usually depicted 
Ishtar armed with a bow. 

15. The constellation Virgo.— It is probable 
that Ishtar is occasionally identified with the 
zodiacal constellation Virgo (Zimmern, KAT, 
427f.). These different identifications show that 
her astral character is secondary, and rests upon 
late priestly speculation. . 

From the foregoing survey it appears that Ishtar 
was the most important divinity of the Assyr.- 
Bab. pantheon. She absorbed so many other 
goddesses, and exercised such a variety of func- 
tions, that she came near to being the supreme 
divinity. Many hymns addressed to her disclose 
a henotheism that approximates to monotheism. 

V. THE CULT OF ÍSHTAR.—ln regard to the 
rites that were praetised in the worship of Ishtar 
our information is less complete than in regard 
to the conception of her character. We know 
that temples were built to her in all the important 
cities of Babylonia and Assyria. These contained 
images (King, Hammurabi, no. 101, col. i. 41; 
KIB ii. 13897; 4b. ii. 20907-125), The costume 
worn by the goddess may be inferred from the 
artistic representations and from the articles of 
dress that she left behind when she went down to 
Sheol (KIB vi. 82-84): tiara, earrings, necklace, 
pectoral, girdle, bracelets, anklets, and tunic. 
Agumkakrime expended four talents of gold on 
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the robes of Marduk and Zarpanit (AJB iii 


140794). She had a throne (VAB i. 1, 227), a bed 
(id. 230%), and a boat (ib. 92, 104, 229$). Her 
riests are often mentioned, and the hierodouloi 
Tire been referred to above (IV. 4). 

Slaves were dedicated to her temples (O.LZ xii. 
110) The ancient kings record with special fre- 

ueney that they made her ollerings of lapis lazuli, 

argon states that he rave her cedar, and cypress 
wood, and aromatie herbs (Winckler, Sargon, i. 
19613)  Nebuchadrezzar gives a long list of the 
offerings of animals, hirds, fish, vegetables, wine, 
and oil that lie presented te Marduk and Zarpanit 
(VAB iv. 1547557), For the offerings made by 
Esarhaddon see Jastrow, ii. 170, and for these of 
Ashurbanipal, $5. ii. 107ff% In one psalm the 
otlerer says: ‘I have given to thee thy great gift, 
a salla (pudendum muliebre) of lapis lazuli, and 
& multi (similar to the salla) of gold, the adorn- 
meut of thy divinity’ (PSBA xxxi. 63f.). The 
hymn published by Craig (Rel. Texts, i. pl. 15, 
obv. 19 ff.) says: ‘I prepared for thee a pure 
offering of milk, cakes, salted bread. I presented 
to thee a vessel for libations, hear me and be 
gracious. I slew for thee a pure lamb without 
blemish from the floek of the field. I presented 
a conserve for the shepherdess of the god Tammuz,’ 
Sacrifice of infants, which was so common in the 
cult of ‘Ashtart (ERE ii. 117°), is not yet proved in 
the cult of Ishtar. For supposed evidences of it see 
KAT?,599. E. J. Banks (Bismya, London, 1912, p. 
380 f.) reports the discovery of brick stamps men- 
tioning a temple of Ishtar, numerous small houses 
containing obscene figures, and beneath one of these 
eight clay coffins eontaining infant bones. These 
seem similar to the jar-hurials of infants in the 
mounds of Palestine (ERE iii. 187°). 

The fourth month, Tammuz (June-July), was 
celebrated by the annual wailing for Ishtar's lover, 
whose death coineided with the withering of vege- 
tation in the summer heat. ‘The fifth month, Ab 
(July-August), was sacred to Ishtar, and in it was 
celebrated her deseent to Sheol to bring her lover 
baek to life. Perhaps the heliacal rising of Sirius 
in this month may explain the connexion of this 
star with Ishtar (KAT®, 426; Langdon, Psalms, 
xvi). Ashurbanipal records: ‘In the month of 
Ab, the month of the appearance of Sirius, the 
festival of the revered queen, the daughter of Bél, 
I tarried in Arbela, her beloved city, to worship 
her great divinity’ (AJB ii. 2481979). Ashurbani- 
pal speaks also of the 25th of Siwan as the day of 
the procession of the Bélit of Babylon, the honoured 
among the great gods (AJB ii. 220%; cf. VAB iv. 
98959), 

VI. WORSHIP OUTSIDE OF BABYLONIA.—Ad- 
herents of the Pan-Babylonian school of Winckler, 
Zimmern, Jensen, and Jeremias hold that the 
Bab. Ishtar was the original mother-goddess of 
western Asia, and that all the other local forms 
were derived from her. As remarked above, this 
theory is improbable; 'Ashtar must rather he 
regarded as a primitive Semitic divinity. Never- 
theless, it is not improbable that at the time of 
the extension of Bab. eivilization Ishtar exerted 
a modifying influenee upon the other Semitie 
goddesses. 

I. In Elam and Persia. —The worship of Innanna 
of Erech in ancient Elam is attested by the in- 
seriptions of a number of ancient rulers of Susa 
(VAB i. 1, 178e, 180. 3, 182. 4). The Assyrian 
records show that it persisted down to the fall 
of the Assyr. Empire. After the eonquest of 
Elam by the Indo-European Medes and Persians 
the old goddess was identified with Anähita, and 
under this name enjoyed extensive homage (see 
ANAHITA). Her ancient name, however, was not 
forgotten. In 2 Mac 1!*-5 we are told that Anti- 
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ochus Epiphanes was killed in the temple of Nanaia 
in Persia. 

2. In Mesopotamia.—Bab. and Assyr. influence 
was exeríed in Mesopotamia from the earliest 
times, and the eult of Ishtar was established in 
all the important cities. The old Aramaic name 
‘Attar was little used exeept in the compcund 
Atargatis (ÆRE ii. 165), and instead titles derived 
from the astral form of Ishtar were SEN ed, 
such as Kokahta, ‘star’ (2 Bab. kakabu), ko rab 
nugha, ‘star of splendour,’ or Nugha, ‘splendour.’ 
Even the Old Bab. name Nanai was used in Syriac 
for the planet Venus (ZDMG x. [1860] 459) along 
with the Sumer. name Dilbat (Jensen, Kosmologie, 
p.118) Astara and Bélti were names for Venus 
among the Mandzans (25. p. 135). For survivals 
of Bab. myths concerning (me in Mesopotamia 
see Baudissin, ‘Tammuz bei den Harränern,’ 
ZDMG lxvi. 172 ff. 

3. In Arabia.—In the South Arabian inscrip- 
tions 'Athtar, who is masculine, is represented by a 
star with eight points, and forms a triad with the 
sun and moon. It can hardly be douhted that this 
is due to direet Bab. influence. In North Arabia 
the original name of the goddess was displaced by 
titles such as al-Lät, ‘the goddess,’ or al“ Uzza, 
‘the strong’ (J. Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heiden- 
tums?, Berlin, 1897, pp. 29-39). She was identified 
with the planet Venus and called al-Najm, ‘the 
star, par excellence (cf. the oath, Qur'an, liii. 1: 
* Dy the star when it setteth’; Ixxxvi. 1 ff.). Isaac 
of Antioch (5th cent. A.D.), 1. 210 (ed. G. Biekell, 
Giessen, 1873-77), identifies al-Uzza with Béltis 
and applies to her the Syriae name Kokabta, 
*the star' (Wellhausen, pp. 40-45) This astral 
eharacter of al-Uzza is found only in late times 
in the regions that border on Syria and Mesope- 
tamia; and the same names are used that are 
applied to Ishtar in Mesopotamia, namely, ‘star,’ 
‘star of splendour,’ and ‘splendour’ (Nielsen, 
ZDMG lxvi. 472); it seems clear, therefore, that 
these traits are due to borrowing of Bab. ideas 
from Mesopotamia. 

4. In Syria and Palestine. — In the Amarna 
letters the Canaanite “Ashtart is equated with 
Ishtar, and Canaanite artistic representations 
often conform to the Bab. type (see ERE iii. 1825, 
183". There is no elear evidence of Ishtar in the 
early writings of the OT. The efforts of P. C. A. 
Jensen (Gilgamesch-Epos, Strassburg, 1906) and of 
Jeremias (AT wm Lichte des alt. Orients) to show 
that Sarah, Rebekah, Tamar, Pharaoh’s daughter, 
Jephthah’s daughter, and most of the other female 
characters of the OT are transformed Ishtar-myths 
cannot he pronounced successful. Tlie first certain 
trace of Ishtar in the OT is in the neo-Bab. period 
in Jer 718 4417-19 2, where she is called ‘queen of 
heaven. “This is a specifically Bab. name for 
Ishtar in her astral aspect, and the kawwdn, or 
‘cake,’ that the Hebrew women baked for her is 
the same as the kawdnu that was presented to 
Ishtar (KAT®, 441f.). The wailing for Tammuz 
mentioned in Ezk 8% is closely connected with 
Ishtar and is specifically Babylonian. At the time 
of the Bab. supremacy the eult of Ishtar must 
have heen established in Jerusalem, or even earlier 
under Assyr. rule (2 K 21?) The name Esther 
is an Aramaie form of Ishtar, and the Book of 
Esther shows clear knowledge of Bab. Ishtar myths 
(see Paton, ‘Esther’ in JCC, Edinburgh, 1908, pp. 
87-94) In Palmyra the Bab. Ishtar was wor- 
shipped under the name Bélti (ERE ii. 294), and 
the rites of the Pheenician ‘Ashtart at Gebal, as 
described by Lucian (de Dea Syr. 0, 8), were evi- 
dently coloured by the Bab. mourning for Tammuz. 
On the whole subject of the Tammuz eult in the 
West see Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun, Leipzig, 
1911. 
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5. Among the Greeks and Romans. — During 
the period of Seleucid Greek rule the religions of 
the East and of the West were fused with extra- 
ordinary rapidity in Syria and in Egypt, and under 
the early Roman emperors Bab. astrology became 
the dominant religion of the day. The gods of 
Greece and of Rome were identified with the 
nearest Bab. counterparts, and thus came to take 
on astral characteristics. The equations that re- 
sulted were: Zeus = Juppiter = Bel-Marduk = the 
planet Juppiter; Hermes = Mercury = Nabu = the 

lanet Mercury; Ares=Mars = Nergal =the planet 

ars; Chronos = Saturn = Ninib = the planet Sa- 
turn; Aphrodite = Venus = Ishtar = the planet 
Venus. To these identifications are due the names 
of the planets in all modern European languages. 
Ishtar thus took the place of Aphrodite, and the 
mythology of the Bab. tube dues was grafted 
on to the myths of the ancient local Aphrodites 
and Astartes. Even the Sumer. name Dilbat for 
the planet Venus became known to the Greeks; 
Hesychius says: Aeħégar 6 ris Agpodlrns darhp ùrò 
Xahéalwy (see F. Cumont, Les Religions orientales 
dans le paganisme romain, Paris, 1909 [Eng. tr., 
Chicago, 1911], ch. v., Astrology and Religion 
among the Greeks and the Romans, New York, 
1912). 
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LEWIS BAYLES PATON. 


ISIS.—A nature-goddess whose cult first sprang 
into prominence in Egypt under the New Empire 
(c. 1700-1100 B.C.), became universal in its native 
land, spread throughout Oriental, Greek, and 
Roman territory, and became one of the chief an- 
tagonists of Christianity. According to Egyptian 
mythology, she was the daughter of Seb, god of 
the earth, and Nut, goddess of the sky, the pair 
which, with sex reversed, corresponded to the 
Greek Kronos and Rhea. Other children of the 
union were a daughter, Nephthys, and three sons, 
Horus the Elder, Osiris, and Set. Isis was the 
wife, as well as the sister, of Osiris, to whom she 
had heen wedded even before their birth, and by 
whom she afterwards became the mother of Horus, 
the sun-god in whom the Greeks saw a parallel to 
Apollo (Eduard Meyer, in Roscher, s.v. ‘ Isis’). 
Horus the Elder and ri the Child (Harpocrates) 
are different conceptions of the same god (ib. s.v. 
* Horus’). 


